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Correspondence 





Austrian Statesman 


Eprror: I would like to express my thanks 
for your editorial (Am. 3/30) exposing the 
slander against Dr. Kurt von Schuschnigg, 
and to commend you for giving the inform- 
ative background about him and comparing 
him with the leaders of postwar Christian 
Democracy in Europe. 

One correction: Dr. Schuschnigg is no 
longer a distinguished Austrian exile, but, 
as of this year, a distinguished American 
citizen. Sister M. Deopata, I.H.M. 
Monroe, Mich. 


Uses of Fiction 


Eprror: I have just read and carefully re- 
read Miss Flannery O’Connor’s article “The 
Church and the Fiction Writer” (Am. 
3/30). It states well the constantly reiter- 
ated case of some Catholic authors. Yet. . . 
it has passed over an important point: what 
are Catholics supposed to read who are 
interested in preserving their innocence un- 
tainted? Or what are non-Catholics to read 
in which to discover the complete picture 
of what it means to be an oiher-Christ? 

Must all Catholic writers take it for 
granted that “we lost our innocence in the 
fall of our first parents, and our return to 
it is through the redemption which was 
brought about by Christ’s death and by our 
slow participation in it” (italics mine)? 
How does one prove so general and un- 
qualified a statement? 

(Rev.) LaurENcE E. HENDERSON, S.J. 
Loyola University 
Chicago, Illinois 


Fair Press Tactics 


Eprror: A word of praise is in order for 
your comment “Press Nails Prejudice” in 
America, March 30. Indeed, the work of 
“turning a spotlight on dubious tactics is 
never done.” And as you so well assert, 
“one of the vital roles of the Catholic press 
is to publicize prejudice and bigotry where- 
ever they are found.” 

Engaging from time to time in what 
might be called “controversial correspon- 
dence,” this writer has discovered that, 
generally speaking, most groups of what- 
ever schools of thought do have their sin- 
cere exponents, however misguided their 
ideas and the application thereof might 
be. . . . It is usually possible to lead off 
with some merited word of praise, some 
tribute to truth enunciated or position main- 
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tained. Invariably, further criticism is more 
gracefully accepted, and therefore is likely 
to be more effective, than if the approach 
to those with whom we differ be unremit- 
tingly negative. . 

A dramatic case in point is the recent 
gathering in Los Angeles of Protestants and 
Others United for Separation of Church and 
State (POAU). . . . I am under no illu- 
sion regarding the bigotry involved in 
much of the POAU approach. . . . What I 
believe important in this instance for the 
Catholic press, however, is that both Bishop 
Gerald H. Kennedy and Paul Blanshard 
gave voice unmistakably to certain basic 
principles of individual liberty and respect 
for conscience and for minority rights which 
remain valid for all of us. They do not 
become less true because a Paul Blanshard 
happens to enunciate them; any more than 
when Catholics subscribe to them, Protes- 
tants should look askance. .. . 
Wallace, Idaho Henry D. ELLs 


Luther on TV 


Eprror: Fr. Robert J. Welch in his article 
on the Martin Luther film (Am. 3/23) be- 
moans the fact that no good can possibly 
come of it. Why not let it serve as an 
incentive to some positive writing on the 
doctrines under fire? Why not make use of 
the occasion to refresh (or perhaps—more 
correctly—to inform) our Catholics on the 
development of Catholic teaching about the 
Bible and indulgences? 

Merely to tear down the enemy’s posi- 
tions without filling in the void is energy 
misspent. Our Lord never promised the 
Church freedom from unjust persecution, 
calumny or false witnesses. But He did 
intend us to profit from these trials. 


Brighton, Mass. be 


Syntax of Succession 


Ep:tror: Re “Washington Front,” April 6. 
Surely Fr. Parsons is forgetting that the 
antecedent of a relative can be a phrase, 
not necessarily a noun or pronoun. The 
antecedent of “the same” is “the powers 
and duties of the said office. . . .” Syn- 
tactically, the Vice President would succeed 
to the powers and duties of the Presidency, 
not to the Presidency. 

There have been some minor changes in 
syntax since those words were written, but 
not, I think, in this particular matter. 

(Rev.) Louis F. Doyte, s.J. 
St. Louis, Mo. 











If you don't like to be 
gripped by a novel, avoid— 


SOUND OF A 
DISTANT HORN 


By Sven Stolpe 


This is the first novel by Sven Stolpe 
to be translated into English. He is a 
Swedish convert to the Faith, and his 
novels are making something of a sen- 
sation in Europe, especially in Ger- 
many. 


Sound of a Distant Horn is the story 
of three men and their relations with 
two women. One of the men is a Cath- 
olic dying of cancer and all but out 
of the Church; one is an agnostic doc- 
tor, at once maddened and baffled by 
religion; one a famous society preacher 
who suddenly sees himself as he is and 
nearly dies of the experience. The lives 
of the three touch and diverge and 
touch again. The deepest spiritual 
themes are explored, but in their con- 
crete realization in individual men and 
women. There is no forced happy end- 
ing: no one becomes a Catholic in the 
course of the book. The psychology, 
or rather the sub-psychology, of sin 
and grace is profoundly understood. 


$3.95 at any bookstore 


The current number of Sheed & Ward's 
OWN TRUMPET contains, among other 
things, an article on the above book 
by Philip Scharper: one on Religion and 
the Psychology of Jung by Father 
Joseph Donceel, S.J., extracts from 
Bridegroom and Bride and The Thing. 
To get the Trumpet, free and postpaid, 
write to Agatha MacGill at— 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 
57 











Current Comment 





HERE AT HOME LAST WEEK 


Key to Easter 


Visitors to Catholic churches at 
Eastertide ask for some sort of a key 
to the beautiful Holy Week ceremonies, 
and the churches are glad to comply. 
Most important of all is the master key, 
which is utterly simple. The Easter 
ceremonies are not just the celebration 
of an idea; they commemorate, and 
dramatize, the bodily rising from the 
dead of the divine Founder of our 
faith. 

What we celebrate on this occasion 
is the act, done in historic time, of one 
who rose through His own power, as 
Master of life and death; of one who 
repeatedly and precisely predicted His 
own resurrection and thereby aston- 
ished His followers and infuriated His 
enemies. Yet so overwhelmed were His 
followers by the sheer physical reality 
of this occurrence that one by one they 
laid down their lives in testimony to 
its objective truth. 

Another master key to the ancient 
Holy Week and Vigil service is equally 
simple. The Resurrection of Jesus Christ 
is ours: “ours” meaning all men who 
join themselves to Him by the faith 
He left to us. He is ours through bap- 
tism, which incorporates us into His 
Resurrection and confers upon us the 
pledge of our own. The physically risen 
Body of Jesus is ours in the mystery of 
the Holy Eucharist, and the Holy Mass 
brings to us His triumphal act of sacri- 
fice. Thus His triumph over humiliation, 
agony and death marks the sure path 
for our own victory. 

No wonder we rejoice on Easter Day! 


Handbook of Red Lies 


Joseph E. Davies, our pre-war Am- 
bassador to the Soviet Union, was all 
during the war years the zealous evan- 
gelist for confidence in the Kremlin. 
He scored heavily when his prediction 
came true that the Red Army would 
hold up against the June, 1941 blitz 
of the Wehrmacht. Other observations 
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of his that merited closer inspection got 
lost in the aura of his prophetic achieve- 
ment. No one laughed, for instance, 
when he pictured Stalin as a man with 
“kind brown eyes,” upon whose lap a 
child would gladly sit. 

Another thesis of Mr. Davies that 
escaped critical analysis was that Joseph 
Stalin was a man of scrupulous ad- 
herence to his pledged word. The un- 
folding of history since then has proved 
it to be tragically false. Far from being 
a paragon of fidelity, Stalin left behind 
him a trail of broken promises that is 
a record in the annals of power politics. 

Only now is history catching up with 
the Soviets. The Hoover Library on 
War, Revolution and Peace, located at 
Stanford University in California, is 
readying a handbook of Soviet treaty 
violations. According to the scholars 
working on this project, the Soviet 
Union’s theories about the performance 
of treaty obligations are shaped en- 
tirely by national necessity, never by 
international ethics or interest in human 
welfare. They can prove this from the 
record. 

We look forward to the publication 
of this handbook, where the facts will 
speak for themselves. We particularly 
welcome the happy thought of design- 
ing it for the special use of U. S. diplo- 
mats appointed to negotiate with the 
Soviets. 


Threat to Sudan’s Missions 


The Church of the missions is facing 
a new crisis. Following an announce- 
ment by Education Minister Ziada Ar- 
bab, the Sudanese Government began 
taking over the country’s Catholic 
schools on April 1. Education, said Mr. 
Arbab, is the business of the Govern- 
ment. : 

The real reason for the Government's 
move, however, is to be found in the 
sharp geographical, economic and re- 
ligious division of newly independent 
Sudan. The relatively prosperous north 
is peopled by 6.5 million Muslim Arabs. 





In the south many of the 2.5 million in- 
habitants are pagan Negroes who live | 


in equatorial swamp and hill country. 
In this southern region the Church 


has had its greatest missionary success, — 


After 75 years of activity, there are 
now 191,500 Catholics and 24,000 
catechumens. The Church’s educational 
system comprises 346 schools with a 
total enrolment of 25,710 students. 
The Government’s move in taking 
over these schools, according to mis- 


sionary observers, is both political and — 
religious. Politically. it represents an at- | 


tempt by the Muslim north to dominate 
the people of the south, who have only 
a token representation in Government 
affairs. Religiously it is an obvious effort 
by Sudan’s Muslims to counteract Chris- 


tian expansion in the south. But, what- 
ever the reason given for Sudan’s action, — 


it can only look to an outside observer 
as though Islam were admittedly too 
weak among the people to stand on its 
own feet. 


Mystery of Spanish Gold 


Madrid, says Moscow, has the story | 


all wrong. Far from having a claim to 
500 metric tons of Spanish gold, worth 
more than $500 million, Spain owes the 


Soviet Union $50 million on an $85-— 


million credit to the Spanish Republican 
Government. So said Pravda on April 5, 
quoting “well-informed circles.” 

According to these circles, the Span- 
ish Republican Government did ship its 
gold reserve to the Soviet Union in 
1937, as the late Juan Negrin said it 
did. They do not deny, as AMERICA 
reported in its issue of Feb. 2, that 
before his death last November in Paris, 
the former Spanish Premier directed 
that the long-secreted receipt for the 
gold be turned over to the Franco Gov- 
ernment. Neither do they deny that 
General Franco now has the receipt. 
His Ambassador to France showed a 
photostated copy of it to the Soviet 
Ambassador to France last January in 
Paris. 

But these well-informed circles in 
Moscow profess to be completely 
puzzled by Negrin’s action. He must 
have known, they say, that his Govern- 
ment spent all the gold. The Soviet 
Union has receipts, signed by Negrin 
himself, proving this to be the case 
The money was used, says Pravda, to 
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finance purchases by the Spanish Re- 
publican Government. The last of the 
gold was sold in August, 1938 on the 
orders of Negrin himself. 

Anyway, that’s Pravda’s story. If it is 
true, there must have been carbon 
copies made of the receipts Negrin is 
alleged to have signed. Where are they 
now? 


The Kern Hills at Eilat 


Egypt’s right to blockade the Gulf 
of Aqaba to Israeli-bound shipping has 
at long last been effectively challenged 
in practice. On April 6 the Kern Hills, 
a tanker of U. S. registry, after a passage 
without incident up the disputed water- 
way, docked at the Israeli port of Eilat 
and began pumping ashore its cargo 
of Persian Gulf oil. With the UN Emer- 
gency Force having taken the place of 
Egyptian troops at the mouth of the 
Gulf of Aqaba, there was little Egypt 
could do to prevent the Kern Hills from 
exercising its right of “innocent pass- 
age.” 

The Kern Hills’ voyage was signifi- 
cant for several reasons. The American 
flag at its mast meant that the United 
States was ready to back up its commit- 
ment made to Israel regarding free ship- 
ping in the Gulf of Aqaba. Moreover, 
the Kern Hills opened up a new econo- 
mic vista for Israel. The Suez Canal will 
become less important to her as the 
Gulf of Aqaba becomes an alternate 
gateway to trade southward and east- 
ward, Other ships of other registries will 
doubtless follow the Kern Hills, thus 
establishing the Gulf of Aqaba as an 
international waterway. 

With the Gulf of Aqaba open to Is- 
raeli and Israel-bound shipping, the 
Arab nations will have lost a bargain- 
ing position whereby they hoped to 
secure justice for the one million Pales- 
tine Arab refugees. Since we were in- 
strumental in depriving Egypt of her 
useful economic weapon, it now be- 
hooves us to continue our search for a 
just over-all Palestine settlement. 


Reunite Refugee Families! 


Are you confused by all the backing 
and filling on our Hungarian refugee 
program? So are we. For a moment we 
thought—and many prospective immi- 
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grants believed—that the United States 
had issued a “stop order.” But this was 
denied. We even heard reports, also 
denied subsequently, of a wave of at- 
tempted suicides in the refugee camps. 
We are glad to learn, therefore, that 
Robert S. McCollum, who handles ref- 
ugee affairs for the State Department, 
will recommend to the White House a 
new three-month program for the ad- 
mission of Hungarians. 

Perhaps this recommendation will get 
the Administration out of its state of 
indecision. For the work is not yet done. 
Up to April 4, there were 171,068 per- 
sons who fled over the border after the 
October 23 revolt. Of these, 30,906 
were admitted to this country. Before 
the old Refugee Relief Act of 1953 
expired at the end of 1956, 6,000 were 
admitted under its terms. The rest came 
in as “parolees.” These benefited from 
an admittedly broad interpretation of 
the McCarran-Walter immigration law. 


Ww 
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Easter Wings 


Lord, who createdst man in wealth and store, 
Though foolishly he lost the same, 
Decaying more and more, 
Till he became 
Most poore: 
With thee 
O let me rise 
As larks, harmoniously, 
And sing this day thy victories: 
Then shall the fall further the flight in me. 


My tender age in sorrow did beginne: 
And still with sicknesses and shame 
Thou didst so punish sinne, 

That I became 
Most thinne. 

With thee 
Let me combine, 

And feel this day thy victorie: 

For, if I imp my wing on thine, 
Affliction shall advance the flight in me. 


GEORGE HERBERT (f 1633) 


Seu 


There was little enough we could do to 
praise the Hungarians’ fight for the 
cause of freedom. This, at least, we did. 

In coming months an urgent humani- 
tarian obligation remains ours. For 
among the refugees still in Austria, 
awaiting action on their visa applica- 
tions, are many whose families have 
already preceded them to the United 
States. It is not in the American tradi- 
tion of charity to suffer children to be 
long separated from their parents, or 
wives from their husbands. 


Outlook for Foreign Aid 


Almost overnight, starting with Sec- 
retary Dulles’ appearance before a 
special Senate committee on April 8, 
the prospect for congressional approval 
of the Administration’s $4-billion for- 
eign-aid program changed from dubious 
to very promising, indeed. The Presi- 
dent followed up this break-through by 
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scheduling a bipartisan meeting on 
foreign aid immediately after the Easter 
recess of Congress. It was also an- 
nounced that new Under Secretary 
Christian Herter, who knows his way 
around Capitol Hill, would have a prom- 
inent role in pushing this legislation 
through. 

In his meeting with the Senators, Sec- 
retary Dulles scored heavily when he 
proposed two fundamental changes in 
the foreign-aid program. He suggested, 
first of all, that military aid be complete- 
ly separated from economic aid and 
incorporated in the defense budget. 
Military aid would be strictly defined 
to cover only “hardware” and the money 
needed to maintain the military forces 
of our allies. This part of the program 
would be administered by the Defense 
Department. Secondly, and still more 
important, Mr. Dulles proposed that 
from now on all economic aid, except 
for limited assistance in emergency situ- 
ations, be placed on a loan basis. 

These suggestions appealed to the 
Senators for several reasons, the main 
one being that they made foreign aid 
more palatable to their disgruntled, tax- 
conscious constituents. If these changes 
are adopted, it will become much easier 
for many Congressmen to vote their real 
convictions on this critical issue. 


Public Be Damned? 


We had occasion last week to note 
the public-relations effort that preceded 
the religious census in the Washington 
Archdiocese. As a result of advance 
clarifications, the general public reacted 
with understanding to the vast door-to- 
door canvass conducted by the Arch- 
diocesan Council of Catholic Men. If 
this is a good example of what can be 
done, we fear that, at least up to now, 
it is the exception rather than the rule. 

To judge from the way an NC story 
from Toledo was picked up by the dio- 
cesan press throughout the country, a 
speaker there came close to the mark 
when he deplored our poor public rela- 
tions. According to Rev. James B. Sulli- 
van, O.M.I., of Mary Manse College, 
we Catholics must differ with non- 
Catholics on many points of religion and 
morality. But this should not mean that 
we have to be disagreeable in our dis- 
agreement He instanced the case of 
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Catholic attitudes toward the public 
schools. He mentioned unnecessary re- 
course to the police to enforce public 
morality. The notion is spreading, he 
said, that we are trying to legislate 
Catholicism into the non-Catholics’ life. 

So far as we learn from the NC re- 
port, the speaker did not recommend 
concrete steps to correct the situation. 
Still the general principles of good 
public relations are no mystery to any- 
one. The average non-Catholic is intelli- 
gently willing to believe good of his 
neighbor. We have ourselves to blame 
if we heedlessly generate irritation 
through failure to make comprehensible 
our real aims and motivations. 


UAW at Atlantic City 


Though President Walter Reuther’s 
proposal for a shorter work-week caught 
the fancy of newsmen, the 16th conven- 
tion of the United Auto Workers had 
much more on its mind than next year’s 
bargaining demands. As is true these 
days wherever unionists gather, the 
long shadow of Sen. John McClellan’s 
investigation darkened last week’s ses- 
sions at Atlantic City. 

In his opening address to the dele- 
gates on April 7, the UAW President, 
himself a victim of hoodlum violence, 
called upon labor to roll up its sleeves 
and clean house. If the unions didn’t 
use the stiffest brooms and the strongest 
soap and disinfectant available, he 
warned, the enemies of labor would do 
the job with axes, and “they'll try to 
destroy the labor movement in the 
process.” 

Msgr. George G. Higgins, fresh from 
his selection as a member of UAW’s 
new “watch-dog” committee of distin- 
guished outsiders, played variations on 
the same absorbing theme. The labor 
movement, the director of the NCWC’s 
Social Action Department told the con- 
vention, was facing perhaps the most 
serious crisis in its history. This was 
not a crisis precipitated by traditionally 
hostile forces—by “unfriendly legisla- 
tors, anti-labor employers, or a biased 
press.” No, it was “a moral and spiritual 
crisis . . . with roots in the labor move- 
ment itself.” 

To Monsignor Higgins the faithless 
servants exposed by the McClellan 
Committee and the AFL-CIO Ethical 





Practices Committee are only surface 


symptoms of a disease widespread in 7 


the labor movement. This is the sick- 
ness called secularism—that corrosive 
divorce between religion and life which 
characterizes our modern culture. For 
secularism, added the Monsignor, there 
is no cure “unless the rank-and-file get 
down on their knees with some regular- 
ity and humbly and fervently say their 
prayers.” 


Reluctant Employers 


As sophisticated observers feared, the 
Senate probe into labor-management 
skulduggery in the Greater New York 
area has run up against an old, frus- 
trating roadblock. Robert F. Kennedy, 
counsel for the Senate Select Commit- 
tee, referred to it during a busy visit 
to Manhattan on April 5. Conceding 
that many prospective witnesses are re- 
luctant to talk, Mr. Kennedy told re- 
porters: 

It is striking to us the little help 
which business has been to the 
committee. Often management 
would rather have the status quo 
and make the pay-off. There is a 
very thin line between extortion 
and bribery. 


Mr. Kennedy can say that again, In 
private conversation with management 
one gets the impression that it is im- 
possible to do business in certain fields 
without lining the itchy palms of local 
union officials. A little questioning re- 
veals that in some cases these “gifts,” 
though illegal under the Taft-Hartley 
Act, are freely offered on the basis of 
friendship, or in gratitude for a job well 
done. In others they are polite bribes. 
In still others they are obviously extort- 
ed. But, frequently, as Mr. Kennedy 
says, between extortion and bribery the 
line is very thin. 

We are not too hopeful that the Sen- 
ate probe will put an end to this cor- 
rupting practice of “gifts.” It isn’t mere- 
ly that employers, acting from fear or 
self-interest, are reluctant to testify. 
This business of giving has become a 
national pattern, one that extends far 
beyond labor-management _ relations. 
Doctors have their “kickbacks,” poli- 
ticians their “favors” and businessmen 
their “cuts.” Nothing short of a moral 
revolution can smash it. 
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Washington Front 





Appropriation Follies 


During the last war, visitors to Washington were wont 
to ask, hopefully, it seemed: “I suppose this town is a 
madhouse?” Upon departing after a week or so, after 
learning that the MP’s, the SP’s, the FBI and the Secret 
Service had everything under control, and that a docile 
Congress was jumping through the hoop at the bidding 
of a determined President, they felt let down. 

Now if they were to return, they would be sure that 
the Capitol, at least, is a madhouse. Even stay-at-homes 
must get the same impression. It is the budget-passing 
season; or should one say, budget-cutting? Who knows? 

It does not seem generally known that any money 
bill goes through several stages: a couple of subcom- 
mittees, the full committee, the House Rules Com- 
mittee, then a voice vote on the floor, binding no one, 
then a roll-call vote; and even then the House has only 
authorized itself to appropriate, not actually appropri- 
ated anything. That debate will come later. But a care- 
less reader of headlines or radio-newscast listener might 
legitimately get the idea that “the Congress” has cut 
5, 10 or 25 per cent out of this or that part of the budget, 
when all that happened was that the “cut” was made 
only at one of the preliminary stages. 


Underscorings 


A good example was the recent antics on the com- 
bined Labor and Health-Education-Welfare budget. 
Day by day we read or heard that this or that amount 
was cut from this or that program, the cuts totaling 
about $62 million. On a show of hands in the full 
House, this “cut” still stood. Then, lo and behold, on 
14 roll-call votes, under the determined prodding of 
Rep. John E. Fogarty (D., R.I.), about $54 million of 
the amounts “cut” was restored. 

Moreover, the situation is truly comic. Every Mem- 
ber knows that next year he wil] be voting to restore 
the cuts he made this year. Last year Congress claimed 
it had cut $500 million or more from the President’s 
1957 budget. Already, on February 1, 1957 the House 
passed a $337-million “urgent-deficiency” bill; the Sen- 
ate passed a similar bill, and it is now in conference. In 
addition, now being readied is a bill for $202.5 million 
in “supplemental funds.” All of this on the 1957 budget, 
ending June 30. There seems little doubt that the same 
will happen about February, 1958, regardless of how 
many cuts are now seemingly made. 

Besides, the Senate, traditionally more “spendthrift” 
than the House, will, if history is a guide, restore most 
of the cuts made, or even raise the amounts sent it. 
Next, a conference, a compromise, and only then will 
Congress know how much it is authorized to appropri- 
ate for 1958—which it will do in those last hectic hours 
of this session, when Washington really grows hot and 
humid. WILFrip Parsons 


More Ass’n of Chicago for the most dis- 
tinguished contribution to Catholic pub- 
lishing during the previous year. Other 





winners have been Alfred A. Knopf for 
The Cypresses Believe in God (1956) 





SULPICIANS throughout the world 
celebrated on April 2 the 300th anni- 
versary of the death of Father Jean 
Jacques Olier (1608-57), founder in 
1641 of the Society of St. Sulpice for the 
education of candidates for the priest- 
hood. Archbishop Francis P. Keough of 
Baltimore offered a Pontifical High Mass 
at St. Mary’s Seminary, Roland Park, in 
suburban Baltimore. Old St. Mary’s 
Seminary in downtown Baltimore, 
founded 166 years ago, was the first 
U. S. Sulpician foundation. 


® BRAILLE AND TALKING BOOKS 
(recordings) can be bought or borrowed 
from the Xavier Society for the Blind, 
154 East 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 
Latest list (March, 1957) will be sent 
free. 


B® CATHOLIC MEMBERS OF 4-H 
Clubs who perform meritorious service 
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in the rural-life field will receive “God- 
Home-Country” awards from the Na- 
tional Catholic Rural Life Conference. 
The awards, which have been approved 
by 4-H authorities, require three years 
of 4-H work and recommendation by the 
candidate’s pastor. 


p> FR. JOHN LaFARGE will be one of 
the recipients on April 24 of the 1957 
Social Justice Award of the Religion and 
Labor Foundation for his work in pro- 
moting social justice in race relations. 
Co-recipients will be former U. S. Sen. 
Herbert H. Lehman of New York and 
Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. of 
Montgomery, Ala. 


p THE THOMAS MORE MEDAL for 
1957 has been awarded to P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons for its four-volume edition of 
Butler's Lives of the Saints. The medal 
is conferred annually by the Thomas 


and Doubleday & Company for Image 
Books (1955). 


p USED COPIES (fairly recent) of 
the principal Catholic magazines will be 
welcomed by the Catholic Literature 
Distribution Committee of the Mon- 
terey-Fresno Diocese, 550 Church St., 
Monterey, Calif. 


p MISSION LAYMAN OF 1957, cho- 
sen by the Mission Secretariat of the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Faith, is 
Oliver L. Parks of St. Louis. He will be 
presented next September with the so- 
ciety’s first annual Worldmission Award 
for “outstanding and sacrificial” service 
to the missions. Mr. Parks founded the 
Daily Worldmissionaire Movement, 
whose members pray and sacrifice daily 
for the missions, and in 1953 organized 
a highly successful world mission ex- 
hibit in St. Louis. C.E. 
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Editorials 








The Lion Draws Back 


The free world felt a short sharp shock on Thursday, 
April 4. Word came that one of its doughtiest members 
had decided to shift its entire defense posture. On that 
day the British Government published its outline of 
future policy for defense against Soviet aggression. 
True, the British White Paper outlined the policy of 
only one economically beleaguered nation, but no great 
degree of perception was needed in order to grasp the 
far-reaching effects it will have. 

Two sentences in the White Paper form as momen- 
tous and historic a gloss on our times as we are likely 
to read in this century. The first is this: 


It must be frankly recognized that there is at pres- 
ent no means of providing adequate protection for 
the people of this country [Great Britain] against 
the consequences of an attack with nuclear weap- 
ons. 

A few lines later we read: 
The free world is today mainly dependent for its 
protection upon the nuclear capacity of the United 
States. 

As a major military power Britain is through. 


Reading the British statement, we see first of all a 
reaffirmation of the absolute necessity of collective se- 
curity; today no nation can stand alone. We see, too, 
the awful possibilities of a growing defeatism among 
our Nato allies. Moreover, the British White Paper 
gives us reason to think that ground armies and con- 
ventional weapons are destined to take their places 
alongside the crossbow and the flintlock rifle in the 
museums of military history. From now on we must 
live (or die) with the new weapons systems of the nu- 
clear age. Finally, we cannot fail to recognize that im- 
mense new responsibilities, both military and diplo- 
matic, are being shifted onto the United States. 

The details of what has been called the British “re- 
cessional” are simply obvious corollaries drawn from 


her central decision. She will reduce her ground forces | 


in Germany from 77,000 to 50,000 men. The number 
of her aircraft presently based in Germany will be cut 
in half by this time next year. Within five years she 
plans to reduce her armed services from their present 
strength of 690,000 to an estimated 375,000 men. After 
1960 there will be “no further call-up” under the Na- 
tional Services Acts. 


LESSONS TO BE DRAWN 


Many long thoughts suggest themselves as we ponder 
the fateful decisions the British have made. One of 
them concerns the effect of this decision on our future 
free-world capability to fight a limited war. The British 
action has taken us one more step down a road we 
should most decisively refuse to travel, the road which 
leads to the inevitability of all-out nuclear war. Sen. 
Albert Gore (D., Tenn.), foreseeing the possibility that 
other nations will be tempted to follow the British ex- 
ample, said April 6 that such a trend would confront 


the free world with but one possible future military | 


choice—acquiescence in limited aggression or the initia- 
tion of a nuclear holocaust. Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D., 
Ill.) asked: “Suppose a brush fire breaks out some- 
where. Are we going to have to police it alone?” In- 
deed, what are we to do in the event of another Korea, 
a flare-up in Indonesia or a localized war in the Middle 
East? Are we being driven to the point where such a 
war will have to be fought with guided missiles or not 
be fought at all? 

Our most trusted ally has shifted much of its defense 
burden onto our shoulders. Meantime, the Soviet threat 
increases. For us, from here on, the going will be even 
harder than it has been. What new resources of cour- 
age, imagination, diplomacy and sacrifice can we sum- 
mon as we struggle to solve the problems posed by our 
increased responsibilities in a divided and frightened 
world? 


Changing Africa 


The long awaited report of Vice President Nixon on 
his recent visit to Africa was released to the press on 
April 7. Mr. Nixon’s three-week trip, which had ended 
on March 21, took him through eight countries—Moroc- 
co, Ghana, Liberia, Uganda, Ethiopia, Sudan, Libya and 
Tunisia. His report carried many recommendations for 
U. S. action. All proved the Vice President a shrewd 
analyst of Africa’s needs and of the methods by which 
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we might best help that vast continent to satisfy those 
needs. 

To Mr. Nixon Africa is a continent of “tremendous 
potentialities.” Moreover, it is the most rapidly chang- 
ing area of the world today. Its people are emerging 
in quick steps from a state of colonial dependency to 
that of self-government. How they make that change 
may well prove to be a decisive factor in “the conflict 
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between the forces of freedom and international com- 
munism.” As they make it, “the United States must 
come to know, understand and find common ground 
with the peoples of this great continent.” 

Here are some typical recommendations made by the 

Vice President: 
p Our foreign-aid programs must be continued. While 
deploring “shotgun attacks” on them as unjustified, Mr. 
Nixon advocated a constant re-examination and im- 
provement of our aid programs, for the sake of our own 
interests and those of the people we are trying to help. 
For example, foreign aid need not always be given on 
a basis of government-to-government grant. “All the 
leaders” with whom the Vice President spoke expressed 
preference for developing their economies through 
loans and by the encouragement of private investment 
in their countries. 

Nor need we feel that we alone must be saddled 
with the responsibility for giving economic assistance to 
Africa’s undeveloped areas. To a great extent the 
economies of Africa and Europe are complementary. It 
is therefore important that these newly independent 
nations of Africa maintain their historical, cultural and 
economic ties with the states of Europe. 
p> The trade-union movement can be one of the strong- 
est anti-Communist forces in the world. It is also a 
favorite area for Communist exploitation. Where trade- 
union movements exist, in such countries as Morocco, 
Ghana and Tunisia, they should be encouraged to grow 
along free, democratic lines. The support given by our 


Defense by 


The news that during the first week in April Soviet 
Russia had exploded two nuclear devices gave a cut- 
ting edge to discussion of the international nuclear- 
weapons race. 

A new and terrible weapon is rapidly moving from 
the realm of possibility into that of actuality—the inter- 
continental ballistic missile, armed with a hydrogen- 
bomb warhead. We may be sure that Soviet Russia is 
working hard at it: a prospect full of menace for the 
United States. Our military planners are well aware of 
the menace. The threat is not yet imminent; the day 
of the ICBM is not yet at hand. In the meantime we 
are pushing forward our own missile program. 

The objective of our program, as expressed by Maj. 
Gen. Bernard A. Schriever of the Air Force, is to build 
up “a deterrent force which no aggressor in his right 
mind would challenge.” A lengthy report by Richard 
Witkins in the New York Times for April 7 and 8 shows 
how this is being done. 

The Air Force is working on two types of missile in 
the intercontinental (5,500-mile) range, Atlas and Titan. 
Each of the three services is developing an intermedi- 
ate-range (1,500-mile) missile: Jupiter (Army), Polaris 
(Navy) and Thor (Air Force). A good many short- 
range missiles are already in production or use. 
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U. S. labor movement is helpful. But it is also important 
that our Government take a deep interest in union 
developments throughout Africa. 

p The treatment of minority groups in the United 
States has had far-reaching consequences in Africa, Re- 
ported Mr. Nixon: 


As a result of skilful propaganda primarily in- 
spired by the enemies of freedom, a consistently 
distorted picture of the treatment of minority races 
in the United States is being effectively presented 
in the countries I visited. Every instance of preju- 
dice .. . is blown up in such a manner as to present 
a completely false impression of the attitudes and 
practices of the great majority of the American 
people. The result is irreparable damage to the 
cause of freedom. 


NEED FOR NEW VIEW 


We have made great strides in rooting out racial dis- 
crimination here at home. But obviously we need to 
do more and Africa needs to know that we are trying 
to realize our objective. 

Africa is on the move. No longer a remote, mysterious 
dark continent, it has become, as Mr. Nixon put it, the 
“priority target” of international communism. Whether 
or not it will succumb, with disastrous effect on our 
own freedom, will depend in large measure on the 
amount of sympathetic cooperation the American 
people are prepared to give it in these critical and try- 
ing times of transition. 


Deterrence? 


Our investment in this program will top $4 billion 
before we start delivering weapons to combat units— 
more than twice what we sank in producing the atomic 
bomb. The drain on trained scientific manpower will be 
proportionate to the financial cost. 

When shall we be armed with these weapons? The 
general belief is that the 1,500-mile IRBM will not be 
in service for from two to four years, and that we are 
several years farther from the ICBM. 


DEATH FALLS FROM THE AIR 


These missiles are called ballistic, as opposed to 
guided missiles. The latter are controlled from the 
launching site or homed on the target by electronic 
means. The ballistic missile, once its initial thrust is ex- 
pended, is in free flight, like a rifle bullet or an artillery 
shell that has left the barrel of the gun. It will rise 
hundreds of miles above the earth, traveling at some 
15,000 miles an hour. 

Everybody knows how a small error in aiming a gun 
can mean a wide miss in firing at a distant target. The 
target of the ICBM is 5,000-odd miles away and final 
correction for aim must be made by a rocket blast, per- 
haps beyond the stratosphere. We shall lave to be very 
sure of our aim and the proper functioning of our mis- 
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siles, moreover; it would never do to have a hydrogen 
warhead fall on an ally’s territory or our own. 

Well, there is a glimpse of the physical problems. 
What of the psychological and moral problems? Will 
a “new diplomacy” be evolved, conformed to conditions 
in which the greatest powers have each the ultimate 
weapon, a weapon, however, which no man in his right 
mind would use? 

But the end, it would seem, is not yet. General 
Schriever, who directs the Air Force missile program, 





already sees the need for another step beyond the | 
ICBM: the achieving of “space superiority. 

One thing we can hold for certain. We shall be 
stumbling along in blind folly if we expend so much 


money, manpower and brainpower on missile weapons | 


and make no comparable effort to tackle the problems 
of our international diplomacy. This is no time to seek 
petty partisan advantage. We must seek, as the Times 
of London put it, “some workable alternative to po- 
tential suicide.” 


Bigger and Yet Bigger 


Maybe the whole celebrated case is academic. Maybe 
it is too late in the game to make much difference 
whether or not the U. S. Department of Justice blocks 
the projected merger of Bethlehem Steel—the nation’s 
second biggest steel producer—with Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube—the nation’s sixth biggest producer. Maybe 
Rep. Wright Patman is right. Not long ago the Texas 
Congressman predicted that, unless the present trend 
was halted, corporations with more than $100 million 
in assets would by 1975 control practically all the manu- 
facturing, distributing and service business in the 
country. 

Congressman Patman cited some recent figures. These 
show that 50 banks now own 39 per cent of total bank 
assets; 50 life insurance companies have 90 per cent of 


all insurance assets; 50 public utilities own 79 per cent - 


of total power assets. Today big business has 59 per 
cent of all corporate assets. That is a really sensational 
rise from the 47 per cent it had in 1951. 

For those who may feel that Mr. Patman—a long- 
time foe of bigness in business—is not an unprejudiced 
witness, we commend a reading of Walton Hamilton’s 
1955 lectures under the auspices of the William W. 
Cook Foundation of the University of Michigan. (These 
lectures have just been published by Knopf under the 
title: The Politics of Industry. 169p. $3.50.) Referring 
to the impact of Defense Department policies on the 
shape of the economy, this veteran lawyer-economist 
writes: 

In recent years the Pentagon has probably done 
more to promote the concentration of economic 
wealth and power than can be undone by the vigi- 
lant campaigns of a half-dozen Antitrust Divisions. 

Dr. Hamilton is concerned in this passage with the 
cavalier way in which Government agencies sometimes 
flout the intent of Congress by permitting industries 
to establish a united front. But that is not the only way 
in which these agencies can and do defeat the purpose 
of the antitrust laws and the best efforts of the Justice 
Department to enforce them. Other economists have 
pointed out that the disposal of surplus war plants, the 
accelerated amortization program, both during and 
after World War II, the procurement policies and re- 
search grants of the Defense Department have all 
strengthened the trend toward concentration of eco- 
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nomic power in the major corporations. Some feel that 
the way research subsidies have been funneled to big 
business is in itself sufficient to guarantee not only its 
continuing dominance of the economy, but also its even 
greater dominance in the future. From the research 
now under way in corporation laboratories will come 
the products of the future, and those who have done 
the research will have a big head start—which they 
scarcely need—over everybody else. 


FIGHT GOES ON 


With the tide toward bigness running so strongly 
today, the efforts of the Justice Department’s Antitrust 
Division to stop the marriage of Bethlehem and Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube do seem somewhat quixotic. 
Nevertheless the crusading antitrusters are going about 
the job in a very determined way. 
they don’t know it. In the pretrial hearings on the 
Government's suit to enjoin the merger, which have 
been under way for the past several weeks in Federal 
Court in New York, they moved on April 3 to bring 
the issue to a speedy decision. They notified presiding 
Judge Edward Weinfeld that within a month the Gov- 
ernment would ask for a summary judgment banning 
the merger. As we understand it, this is a legal device 
that eliminates the protracted formalities of a lawsuit 
and trial. It can be invoked only when the issue is, or 
has become, a question of law rather than of fact. 

As laymen in legal matters, we have no criteria for 
judging the wisdom of the Government’s procedure. 
Maybe the Justice Department lawyers are right in 
claiming that there are now enough undisputed facts 
in the case to proceed at once to the question of law- 
to determine, that is, whether the proposed merger does 
or does not—by substantially weakening competition- 
violate Section 7 of the Clayton Act. 

All we wish to observe here is that until Govern- 
ment policy toward the mushrooming concentration of 
economic power is coordinated, so that the practice of 
one Federal agency is not in open conflict with that of 
another, whatever the Justice Department does is un- 
likely to be effective. This is obviously the kind of prob- 
lem that can be solved only if the highest echelons of 
the Administration think it worth solving and have the 
will to grapple with it. 
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Educated Catholic 


Joseph H. Fichter 


uates fail to participate in the programs and activi- 

ties of their parish. Educated lay persons say that 
there is nothing interesting or stimulating for them to do 
in the parish. Studies have shown that the less-educated 
Catholics are more parochial-minded than the educated; 
and also that college alumni are even less cooperative 
than alumnae. Yet pastors urge girls to go to Catholic 
colleges and parents often make great sacrifices to send 
them there. But is all of this time, trouble, counsel and 
expense to be lost for the work of the Church in the 
parishes? 

Who is this American Catholic college woman? What 
happens to her between the time she leaves high school 
and the time she comes back to the parish with her 
diploma? Why doesn’t she become a pillar of the parish? 
What is really expected of her as a parishioner; and 
why doesn’t she, or why can’t she, fulfil those ex- 
pectations? 

Certain kinds of experiences and attitudes character- 
ize the female college graduate. Effectively, she was 
removed from her parish for four years, even if she still 
lived there while attending a local college. She has 
built new associations based on friendships, acquain- 
tances and interests formed on the college campus. Al- 
most out of necessity, she has broken away from the 
neighborhood, has outgrown the old parochial ties and 
the strictly local activities. 

The college graduate is residentially more mobile 
than less-educated persons. She is also likely to be more 
mobile socially. Her husband is offered professional and 
occupational opportunities which draw them to the 
places where the opportunities are. Such couples also 
tend to move into areas where other status-seeking 
people live. 

The college graduate is more conscious than others of 
potential “success” and its rewards in the American so- 
ciety. The urge to achieve success and to “move up- 
ward” is as widespread among Catholic college stu- 
dents as it is on non-Catholic college campuses. The 
importance of the American success ideal is immediately 
apparent when one polls incoming freshmen on rea- 


P ARISH PRIESTS OFTEN SAY that Catholic college grad- 





Fr. FicuTer, s.j., who is teaching this year at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, is author of Social Relations in 
the Urban Parish (U. of Chicago Press, 1954). 
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sons why they are attending college. There may be 
some variations in the answers, but the theme is the 
same. Higher education is the channel to success and 
to the “better things” of life. 

Now the Catholic Church, and particularly the par- 
ish, does not offer opportunities for upward mobility. 
From the point of view of status, the doors are closed 
to the laity. It is the clergy who have the positions of 
prestige, it is the clergy who perform the status-bearing 
roles of the religious group. The layman can be a sub- 
ordinate and the laywoman can be a handmaiden. This 
kind of closed social structure is not attractive to a per- 
son who has been imbued with the idea that achieve- 
ment has its rewards in social status. 


COLLEGE GRADUATES AND THE CLERGY 


Another point of importance is the general attitude 
which college graduates often develop toward the par- 
ish clergy. This is more apparent in men than in wom- 
en; but the latter do not escape it. The educated laity 
are not nearly so humble, nor so pliable, in relation to 
the parish priests as are the non-college people. Often 
enough the college graduates subconsciously compare 
the pastor—to his disadvantage—with some learned 
priest they knew in college. They make an unfair com- 
parison on particular areas of knowledge in which the 
college professor was a specialist and the pastor is not. 
This attitude is not so much a sophisticated sneer as 
a smug, urbane and often unconscious prejudice. 

We must note too that the educated woman has 
learned in the Catholic college the best techniques of 
analysis and criticism. It is a simple matter to apply 
this developed ability of “higher criticism” to the 
clergy and the parish. This hurts most, and is also most 
unfair, when it is on the higher spiritual levels. 

The college woman has learned about the liturgy and 
the Mystical Body of Christ, has picked up principles, 
plans and blueprints in an idealistic way, and she may 
pretend to be shocked that the pastor is not “up” on 
these matters. Meanwhile the pastor must busy him- 
self with debts and business problems, worrying about 
putting a new roof on the convent or providing class- 
room space for the children (all of which, by the way, 
are “lay” activities ). 

This may not be a pretty picture of the Catholic col- 
lege alumna; but certainly it is not entirely a caricature. 
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Still, the Church depends upon her—and upon her hus- 
band—to lend a hand. The Church has a right to expect 
the helping hand to be most readily extended by its 
best-educated sons and daughters; but on the parish 
level it has not been receiving this help. 

What does the Church expect of her college gradu- 
ates? Pope Pius XII, using what is rare with him, a mili- 
tary simile, says that the laity are in the “front line,” that 
they are and should be in more direct contact with the 
world than are the priests. Second, he says that the 
reconstruction of society is mainly a job for the laity 
and that it cannot be done by the clergy alone. Finally 
he says that the laity has to work with and influence 
the non-Catholic world. 

The Pope is not asking this only of trained specialists, 
a handful of the laity who are full-time professionals 
in church work. He is asking it of all Catholic lay 
persons; and it seems that he must be pointing his finger 
more emphatically at educated Catholics. These are the 
people who presumably have more ability and more 
knowledge than others. Certainly in this country they 
have the advantage of the best the Church can give 
them in the way of training and education. 


TYPICAL COLLEGE GRADUATE 


One cannot suggest for a moment that educated 
Catholic women have utterly failed in meeting their 
obligation. Many of them have been leaders and de- 
voted workers in special-interest groups and in occu- 
pational groups. The leaders in diocesan and city-wide 
Catholic organizations come often from among the 
educated Catholic women. This reflects the broader 
interests of the college woman, as well as her organiza- 
tional competence, but it also leaves the parish and 
the pastor without her help. We are thus brought back 
to the knotty question of the Catholic alumna and 
parish activities. Are there any possibilities for her 
there? Are there any reasons why she should not be- 
come active in the parish? 

There is a certain degree of haziness in this area 
which ought to be cleared up. Most of it centers around 
the understanding and definition of the term “parish 
activities.” 

>The objection most frequently offered by educated 
Catholic women is that parish activities are not “inter- 
esting”; they are dull, repetitive, trivial—just not the 
kind of thing that a bright, alert college woman would 
get mixed up in. Whence comes this notion that apostolic 
work must always be interesting and pleasant and fitted 
to the prospective worker’s wishes? The fact is that 
genuine apostolic zeal is not circumscribed by one’s 
own desires and preferences. If a woman really wants 
to help the Church, she pitches in and does the thing 
that needs to be done. She fits herself to the job, and 
doesn’t simply sit around waiting for a job that is 
“fitting” for her to do. 

p> Furthermore, there are, indeed, certain parish so- 
cieties which desperately need trained women. The 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, the Legion of 
Mary, the Catholic Family Movement, the Sodality, the 
Catholic Youth Organization—these parochial societies 
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are both interesting and worth-while, and can test the 
abilities of educated women. Study clubs need com- 
petent discussion leaders, and the Mothers’ Club and 
Parent-Teacher Association in many parishes can use 


precisely the kind of talents that educated women | 


possess. 

Parish activities, however, are not confined to organ- 
ized groups. Practically every parish includes aged 
persons, who can be greatly consoled by an intelligent 
and sympathetic visitor. Does one have to be “organ- 
ized” to drive such a person to church, or even to the 
movies or to a ball game? There are sick people, who 
need social attention even when they are getting the 
best of medical care. Putting in time on the maintenance 


of a parish library seems also to be ideally suited to | 


the talents of an educated Catholic woman. Is a col- 
lege graduate too intelligent to act as a baby-sitter? The 
practice of hiring baby-sitters and of having to offer pay 
for this “job” seems incongruous in a parish where 
zealous, trained and responsible Catholic alumnae can 
be found. 

p Another area in which there is a great deal of 
haziness is the neighborhood community. Parochial 
activities cannot stop with fellow Catholics and fellow 
parishioners. Every non-Catholic within the parish ter- 
ritory should be an object of the apostolic zeal of the 
parishioner. Helping on a house-to-house canvass, tak- 
ing the religious census, welcoming new neighbors in 
the name of Christ and the Church: these are things 
which a well-educated woman can do well. The prob- 
lems of substandard housing, run-down neighborhoods, 
social discrimination and delinquency are not exclu- 
sively non-Catholic problems. As a matter of fact, the 
obligation to do something about the reform of the 
immediate community should be felt most keenly by 
the best-educated and most competent among the 
Catholics. 


THE APOSTOLATE IS NOT A PASTIME 


These suggestions are not merely tentative. They are 
based on the social facts of life in urban American 
parishes. They go beyond the traditional notions that 
“parish activities” must be either focused on money- 
raising or restricted to the long established “societies.” 
The project of re-Christianizing the community on the 
parish level—for which the late Cardinal Suhard of 
Paris begged—views the parish territory as a fertile field 
of apostolic work. Everybody within it, old and young, 
good and bad, sick and healthy, Catholic and non- 
Catholic, is the object of the Church’s earthly mission 
of sanctification and salvation. 

Let us admit that in many cases the pastor has good 
reason to be annoyed with the aloofness of the educated 
Catholic woman. Let us admit an equal number of situ- 
ations in which the pastor has been “impossible” to 
work with and the parish societies have been dull, if 
not moribund. The fact remains that a re-examination 
of the situation and a new vision of the possibilities are 
required. The educated Catholic woman is a “new 
woman,” just as the modern residential parish is a 
new phenomenon of the Catholic Church in America. 
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Livin Costs Go Up 


Benjamin L. Masse 


from one of the Ivy League schools was de- 

claiming on the evils of “soft” labor-manage- 
ment contracts. Such contracts, he said, with manage- 
ment conceding labor's demands and then passing the 
bill along to the public, make a farce of collective bar- 
gaining. They are an extortionary device, only thinly 
disguised, by which certain unions and employers 
cozily line their own pockets and at the same time pick 
the pockets of consumers. The trouble is, he thought, 
that too many managements follow a peace-at-any-price 
policy. They lack the nerve to stand up to union de- 
mands. 

At this point in his discourse, my Ivy League friend 
was brought up sharply by a gentleman sitting on my 
left—a well-known and highly respected official of a 
large trade association. “Soft contracts,” he snorted. 
“What do you mean by soft contracts? Have you for- 
gotten that my industry, rather than give the union boys 
all they wanted, has within the past six or seven years 
taken no fewer than three crippling strikes?” By all 
that is right and just, he wanted to know, what more 
could fairly be expected of them? 

Since at that juncture the conversation was tactfully 
steered into quieter waters, we never did find out what 
our economist wanted that particular management to 
do. It was obvious, though, that he remained uncon- 
vinced. Strikes or no strikes, he was still highly sus- 
picious of collective bargaining in the big, pace-setting 
industries. 

So apparently are a good many other academic econ- 
omists. In the February Atlantic, for instance, Prof. 
John Kenneth Galbraith makes some acidulous observa- 
tions about the wage-price spiral. Referring to the 
sectors of the economy dominated by big corporations 
and powerful unions, the Harvard economist writes: 


Here, when demand is high, companies have no 
difficulty in passing the higher costs of wage set- 
tlements along to the public. The companies do not 
need to wait for prices to rise; they can usually 
raise them. Under these circumstances, while a 
little ritualistic bickering is still required, there is 
no real conflict of interest between company and 
union. It is the public that pays. 


O:: THE DINNER TABLE not long ago an economist 





Fr. Masse, s.J., is an associate editor of AMERICA. 
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Unlike some of his colleagues, Professor Galbraith 
makes an effort to keep the wage-price spiral in proper 
perspective. He concedes that there is much more to 
inflation today than wages chasing prices and prices 
boosting profits. He mentions the investment boom. He 
notes that some prices have advanced even in the face 
of productivity gains exceeding wage increases. He 
concedes that in a number of industries, especially in- 
dustries which touch the consumer directly, the wage- 
price spiral simply doesn’t exist. He instances textiles, 
where prices are 8 or 9 per cent lower than in 1947-49. 
Yet he insists that inflation will not be stopped until 
the wage-price spiral has been broken. 

Though economists, generally, would assent to that 
proposition, one wonders whether there is a tendency 
among the academic fraternity to exaggerate the im- 
pact of the wage-price spiral on living costs. (Since 
academic economists, like all teachers, have relatively 
fixed incomes, one might expect them to be more than 
ordinarily allergic to any rise in living costs. It has been 
suggested that President Eisenhower feels very strongly 
about inflation because he brought to the White House 
the fixed-income mentality of an old army man.) This 
question occurred to me on reading a challenging 
article which Edwin L. Dale Jr. contributed to the New 
York Times on March 10. 

Mr. Dale, who is a sound economist as well as a 
competent reporter, charges that the current doctrine 
on inflation is based on two erroneous beliefs. The first 
of these is that prices remained fairly stable from 1952 
to 1956 because falling food prices offset rising indus- 
trial prices. The second is that the rise in the price of 
things other than food has come about because “labor 
unions push up wages and big corporations push up 
prices.” These reasons, according to Mr. Dale, belong 
to the realm of folklore: 


Examination of the item-by-item details of the 
Government's cost-of-living figures discloses that 
the first popular belief has no validity at all and 
the second has validity, if at all, only in a remote 
sense. 


Having made such an examination, Mr. Dale concludes 
that “the prices of goods—things other than food—are 
on the average no higher today than they were four 
years ago.” Retail prices of manufactured goods, he 
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finds, were actually falling from 1952 to 1956, though 
they did rise a little last year. There were marked in- 
creases in only a few items—gasoline, cigarettes, alco- 
holic beverages and home-heating fuel, and these in- 
creases are mostly due to taxation. 

If this analysis is correct, what then has caused the 
undeniable rise in living costs? 

Not food, because the price of food, despite a 3-per- 
cent increase last year, is a trifle lower than it was in 
1952. 

“The real villains,” says Mr. Dale, “are the prices of 
‘non-goods’.” By this he means the prices of services, 
public transportation, rent and utilities. These prices 
have been going up all the time. Mr. Dale mentions 
such items as radio-TV repairs (up 25 per cent over 
1952), gas and electricity (up 6 per cent), movie ad- 
missions (up 20 per cent), beauty-shop services (up 12 
per cent), medical care (up 15 per cent), rail, bus and 
rapid-transit fares (up 20 per cent), rent (up 12 per 
cent). Of all the “non-goods” priced by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics for its Consumer Price Index only a 
single item—cost of auto insurance—is lower today than 
it was four years ago. And these “non-goods” account 
for about one-third of the average family’s cost of living. 

Now the point is that, for the most part, throughout 


Race Relations Improve 


bishop Patrick A. O’Boyle of Washington, D. C., 

warned some months ago that America cannot “win 
the bitter war for men’s minds in the world struggle if 
the Communists can tell the hundreds of millions in 
Asia and Africa that they, rather than Christians, prac- 
tice the doctrine that all men are equal.” 

The reaction abroad to the conflict over desegrega- 
tion in the South justifies an even more ominous obser- 
vation. Without prompting from the Communists, a 
large segment of the foreign press normally friendly to 
the United States has been printing a daily ration of 
such stories as the Emmett Till murder in Mississippi, 
the Autherine Lucy case at the University of Alabama, 
the bombings of Negro churches, the activities of White 
Citizens Councils—the same type of stories, in a word, 
that U. S. newspapers are headlining. 

Almost as serious, the “little events” in the segregation 
story leave a deep impression abroad. An example: 
Indian Opinion, the Natal (South Africa) newspaper 
edited by Mahatma Gandhi’s grandson, recently front- 


T AN OUTSPOKEN ATTACK On race prejudice, Arch- 





Mr. Lyrorp, a staff member of the Fund for the Re- 
public, does free-lance writing on questions of civil 
liberties and on migrant-labor problems. 
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living costs must be sought elsewhere than in the wage- 
price spiral in the nation’s large manufacturing in- 
dustries. “Big business and big labor,” observes Mr. 
Dale, “have been blaming each other for the rise in 
prices. It appears that both are wide of the mark.” 


MORAL OF THE STORY 


This synopsis of Mr. Dale’s argument scarcely does 
justice to the painstaking care with which he develops 
it. Even in this truncated form, however, and despite 
the reservations some will have, it may serve a useful 
purpose. To everyone concerned about the problem of 
inflation, it stands as a warning to beware of over- 
simplified and self-interested judgments. For the exas- 
perating rise in living costs, it is easy enough to find 
a scapegoat. To unravel the web of causes really re- 
sponsible for it is much harder. Yet, unless we make 
the effort, we risk sharpening those regional and group 
tensions that are part and parcel of our democratic 
society. Surely, with so much to worry about abroad 
today, this fostering of group conflict at home is no 
contribution to the general welfare. 


Joseph P. Lyford 


paged half a dozen articles from different nations. The 
item from the United States told about the white 
Florida public-health physician who was fired because 
she lunched with a Negro nurse. A steady flow of such 
information can understandably create an unhealthy 
suspicion of America and of Christianity. 

Recently, however, the foreign press has been getting 
a different picture of the situation in America, one 
which may help balance the stories of crime and strife. 
Asian, African and European editors have received 
copies of a study, published toward the end of 1956, 
which tells in detail how, quietly and without pub- 
licity, racial barriers have been falling in States all over 
the Union. The report, by Harold Fleming and David 
Loth, is entitled Integration, North and South (Merid- 
ian Books, 17 Union Square West, New York 3, 110p., 
40c). It lists more than 1,100 examples of how the 
Negro is gaining equality of opportunity in the school, 
in public and private employment, in religious worship, 
in health facilities, in public accommodations and in 
social organizations. 

Page after page of the report carries a story within a 
story: the account of how Catholic institutions have 
responded to the crisis over race relations in the South. 
Without depreciating the courageous and effective con- 
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these areas of the economy “there simply is no big | 
problem of a union and no larger corporation.” There- | 
fore, concludes Mr. Dale, the explanation of the rise in | 
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tributions of other denominational groups which have 
worked on behalf of desegregation and whose work is 
outlined in its pages, the report makes it clear that the 
Catholic Church has set an example that has heartened 
all supporters of the Christian principle of racial 
equality. The Church’s activities have been especially 
noticeable in such “blackbelt” States as South Carolina, 
Alabama and Louisiana, where the Negro population is 
densest, where segregationist sentiment is highest and 
where the inflammatory activities of the “white su- 
premacy groups are most intense. 


THE CHURCH AND INTEGRATION 


One of the forces for enlightenment in a strongly 
pro-segregation State is the Rock Hill school in South 
Carolina, which integrated under Father Maurice V. 
Shean, C.O. Another, of course, is Archbishop Joseph 
F. Rummel of New Orleans, who is educating his 
people to accept desegregation and who has supported 
the merging of Negro and white classes in catechism 
at Erath, La. But besides these comparatively well- 
known examples of progress in integration, there are 
previously unreported cases in dozens of communities 
and cities in States everywhere in the South. 

What is most important, not only have many Catholic 
schools, churches and lay groups achieved integration 
quietly, but in many cases the community has been 
deeply influenced by their action. Deep-seated preju- 
dices have been quieted and have begun to evaporate 
as citizens watch, often in real amazement, the way in 
which Negro and white Americans have shared spiritual 
guidance and educational benefits on an equal plane. It 
might almost be said that the initial success in breaking 
down segregation practices was really overshadowed by 
the subsequent effect that the sight of equality being 
practiced daily has had upon Southern communities. 

Integration, North and South contains dozens of cita- 
tions of Catholic schools and organizations, mainly in 
the South, which have taken steps toward integration. 
The report says, in summary (p. 57): 


In six Southern and Border States, Negroes were 
enrolled with whites in Catholic and elementary 
schools before May, 1954 [the date of the U. S. 
Supreme Court decision outlawing school segrega- 
tion by race and the “separate but equal” doctrine]. 

During the 1954-55 school year and in the fol- 
lowing term, Negro children began attending for- 
merly all-white Catholic grammar and high schools 
in 21 Southern cities, as well as in many smaller 
communities. States in which Catholic school inte- 
gration occurred in whole or in part are Arkansas, 
Kentucky, Maryland, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia. 

In the field of higher education, the survey recounts 
the progress of Catholic colleges and universities, All- 
white Catholic institutions desegregating since the Su- 
preme Court decisions include Spring Hill College, 
Mobile, Ala.; Barry College, Miami, Fla.; Belmont Ab- 
bey College and Sacred Heart Junior College, Belmont, 
N. C.; and St. Gregory’s College, Shawnee, Okla. An 
all-Negro college, Xavier University, New Orleans, ad- 
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mitted white students for the first time. As noted before, 
many of these colleges were located in the areas where 
desegregation moves could be expected to encounter 
the bitterest opposition. 

In many Southern States, hospitals have been centers 
of progress for the Negro in his quest for equal treat- 
ment. Here, too, Catholic institutions have figured 
prominently. In the border State of Missouri, the 90- 
bed Queen of the World Hospital opened two years 
ago as the first non-segregated hospital in Kansas City, 
with an integrated hospital staff as well. In Charlotte, 
N. C., Mercy Hospital began admitting Negro patients 
in September, 1954 after Bishop Vincent S. Waters of 
the Diocese of Raleigh requested superintendents of 
hospitals to make their facilities available to Catholic 
Negroes and to allow qualified Negro surgeons and 
doctors to take care of their patients. St. Francis Hos- 
pital in Charleston, W. Va., admitted Negro nurses for 
training and service on an integrated basis which in- 
cluded housing. St. Mary's Hospital of Knoxville, Tenn., 
enrolled nine Negroes for training as practical nurses. 

The Catholic Church also moved “vigorously” in 
several Southern areas to implement its pro-integration 
position in various church-affiliated lay organizations, 
reports Integration, North and South. Paradoxically, one 
of the most forthright demonstrations occurred in Ala- 
bama, a most difficult State. In Mobile, Bishop Thomas 
J. Toolen conferred one of the Church’s highest honors, 
that of Knight of St. Gregory, upon a Negro layman. 
The recipient was the first Negro in the South to be 
inducted into the papal honorary society and one of 
only a few of either race in the entire country. 

The Knights of Columbus in Tulsa, Okia., accepted 
its first Negro member in 1955; and in the State of 
Delaware the same year, the Bishop Monaghan Council 
accepted the first Negro applicants for membership 
since the Knights of Columbus was organized in Dela- 
ware 50 years ago. 

South Carolina, where integration progress has been 
almost entirely lacking, was the scene of important 
Catholic activity. The Catholic Youth Organization was 
integrated on the diocesan (in this case state-wide) 
level, and as a result, both meetings and conventions 
have been biracial. The Dio- 
cesan Council of Catholic 
Women of Charleston and 
the newly formed South 
Carolina Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine (a Cath- 
clic lay catechetical group) 
have also been integrated. 

In the context of the 
whole integration report, the 
part played by the Catholic 
institutions was impressive, 
but even this did not tell the 
whole story. The report did 
not claim to include every 
example of integration. 
Much progress remains hid- 
den in communities where 











the work of reducing racial tensions and creating equal 
opportunities has taken the form of education and dis- 
cussion rather than of overt action. 

It is important to emphasize that the report lists only 
examples of integration occurring since the 1954 Su- 
preme Court decision outlawing segregation. 

This point is unfortunately not made clear in Integra- 
tion, North and South. The section of the report which 
deals with integration in the non-Southern States makes 
almost no mention of the work of Catholic groups. This 
omission arises from the setting of an arbitrary time 
zone to be covered by the report. By the date of the 
Supreme Court ruling, the Catholic Church and its 
affiliated organizations in the North had integrated al- 
most completely. Thus, paradoxically, the Church was 
a victim of its own forehandedness in so far as the re- 
port was concerned. 

The author of the non-Southern section of the report, 
David Loth, has acknowledged the validity of criticism 
directed at his report on this point. To clarify the rec- 
ord he explained, after publication, that in taking his 
“inventory” of integration since 1954, he had found that 
“Catholic churches and religious orders provided some 
of the outstanding examples of institutions which had 
desegregated almost entirely in the North before the 
period covered in our survey.” Further, he declared, 
“The examples of successful integration by religious 
groups, therefore, would have been vastly increased by 
the remarkable record of the Catholic Church and a 
few others if the report had been extended to the last 
ten years instead of the last two.” 


CHURCH LEADERS SPEAK OUT 


An historical review of the Catholic Church’s position 
on race-relations matters demonstrates its unequivocal 
doctrine on the subject. As far back as 1891, Catholic 
prelates like Archbishop John Ireland of St. Paul, Minn., 
were taking a clear stand. “What do I claim for the 
black man?” asked the archbishop. “That which I claim 
for the white man, neither more nor less. I would blot 
out the color line. White men have their estrangements. 
They separate on lines of wealth, of intelligence, of 
culture and ancestry. But let there be no _ barrier 


against mere color.” 
Since Archbishop Ireland’s day, Catholic church 


leaders have repeated the 
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substance of his views, and 
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bile have spoken out repeatedly on the subject. Their 


call for interracial justice is strengthened by papal en- | 
cyclicals issued in recent years—e.g., Quadragesimo © 
Anno (Pius XI, 1931), Mit Brennender Sorge (Pius XI, © 
1937), Sertum Laetitiae (Pius XII, 1939) and Mystici | 


Corporis (Pius XII, 1950)—as well as by editorials in 
Osservatore Romano. 


LAYMEN TAKE ACTION 


Helping to put principle into practice have been lay 
groups like the Catholic Interracial Councils, which 
now exercise great influence in 28 cities and cooperate 
with such organizations as the NAACP, the Southern 
Regional Council and the Urban League. The National 
Council of Catholic Women, the National Council of 
Catholic Men, the National Federation of Catholic 
College Students, the Catholic Students’ Mission Cru- 
sade, the National Catholic Educational Association and 
the Catholic Press Association have done their part, 
too, to advance integration. 

The effectiveness of the Church and its lay affiliated 
groups prior to 1954 can be measured by the fact that 
in Washington, D. C., and Maryland, parochial schools 
have been integrated since 1949, and that in St. Louis 
school integration was completed in 1947, Other States 
where parochial school desegregation was begun or 
completed in advance of the Supreme Court decision 
include Delaware, Kansas, Kentucky, Texas and West 
Virginia. In higher education, 25 Catholic colleges, 
universities and seminaries in the District of Columbia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Missouri, Texas and 
Mississippi had desegregated before 1954. 

‘ This record has been an outstanding part of the total 
movement of all U. S. educational institutions toward 
equal treatment of all races. Despite outbreaks of vio- 
lence in the South, successes like those described above 
are slowly strengthening the public belief that the days 
of segregation are numbered—and the people of other 
nations are beginning to comprehend this, too. Com- 
menting on the events described in Integration, North 
and South, the Jerusalem Post said recently that the 
United States appears “determined to follow the difficult 
road toward full civic equality for her colored citizens.” 

Read by itself, of course, Integration, North and 
South presents a completely optimistic picture, and the 
authors are careful to caution their readers that the re- 
port is “frankly one-sided” because it concerns itself 
only with the forward progress of integration of the 
Negro into American life. The publicizing of backward 
steps, reasoned the authors, has more than adequately 
been taken care of by the newspapers. Chronicles of 
quiet progress have rated few headlines, but, as a fore- 
word by Morris L. Ernst declares, the report is “news 
of a high order,” and an “inventory of hope.” It makes 
unmistakably clear the fact that Catholics, Protestants 
and Jews, Negroes and whites, doctors, priests, minis- 
ters, lawyers, businessmen, unionists and housewives 
can share credit for deepening the meaning of freedom 
to all citizens of this republic, and for bringing a mes- 
sage about Christianity and democracy at work to the 
peoples of Africa, Asia and Europe. 
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In Quiet of Mind 


Sister Margaret Ann, S.N.D. de N. 


with possessing the mind of two men and a half, 

it can be said without fear of exaggeration that 
she was what people consider a greater rarity today— 
a complete woman. 

This year will mark the hundredth anniversary of 
her birth as the youngest child of a Church of England 
clergyman. Her keen mind and questing spirit led her 
to become a Catholic at the age of twenty-two. She 
had undergone a period of loss of faith, induced by an 
experience in early youth, which she described thus: 


It was on the subject of death that my faith, 
such as it was, received its first shock, when I was 
six years old. Having heard of the resurrection of 
Lazarus, and that miracles equal to that could be 
worked by faith and prayer, I resolved to raise my 
mother from the dead, and escaped from my nurse 
into the churchyard to perform the miracle. Hav- 
ing prayed with all my might, I shouted as loud as 
I could: “Mama, come forth,” without the slightest 
doubt I should see the grave open at once. The dis- 
appointment was very great and left a seed of 
doubt in my mind that bore fruit later. 


To JANET ERSKINE STUART was once credited 


PAINFUL CONVERSION 


At the time of her conversion, her father sent her to 
the country to undergo what she called a “cure of 
controversial reading and discussion” and even ar- 
ranged an interview for her with Mr. Gladstone, for 
whom she said she had a great veneration—almost a 
hero worship. He aroused some momentary doubts in 
her mind, especially by writing her the next day that 
she was committing the “grave sin of moral suicide,” 
but Father Gallwey, S.J., her instructor, dispelled these 
doubts by remaining unexcited and sympathetic. 
Consequently she was received in the Church on 
March 6, 1879. Three years later she became a novice 
of the Religious of the Sacred Heart. In the beginning 
her only mistake was to try to live too perfectly and 
thus for a time she was not herself but an artificial 
representation of what she thought she ought to be. 
It was after her profession and a trip to South America 





SisTER MARGARET ANN finds it a full day's work each 
day making Christian men and women in her sixth- 
grade class in the Summit Country Day School, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
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as companion to Mother Digby that she limbered up 
and began to share herself with others. She wrote later, 
perhaps unconsciously referring to her earlier years: 
“Sincerity requires the recognition that to be honestly 
oneself is more impressive for good than to be a very 
superior person by imitation.” 

Within twelve years she was superior in England of 
five hundred sisters. In 1911 she became the Mother 
General, succeeding Mother Digby. That she was a 
real mother was proved during her three years in office 
and in her culminating statement on her deathbed: “I 
have over six thousand daughters and I love them all.” 

Mother Stuart’s genius in dealing with her daughters, 
as well as with all people, was her great faith in their 
innate goodness and latent potentialities, combined with 
her ability to help them fulfil all of their powers. 

She was a prolific letter writer and in her letters it is 
possible to catch glimpses of her iridescent charm and 
spirited optimism. Seen also is the influence of one of 
her favorite poems, Browning’s “Rabbi Ben Ezra,” in 
such letters as the following: 


You know your life is all right, you know it now, 
don’t you? And you trust God utterly and don’t 
mind things being weird and unaccountable, do 
you? Because you know that He knows all about 
it, and will make it all right in the end. All crooked 
things will go right, and the word will come into 
the riddle, and the key into the puzzle, and we 
shall be so delighted to think that it was right all 
along and that we trusted Him when things were 
darkest and most incomprehensible. 


MOLDING CATHOLIC WOMEN 


For the education-conscious world of today, her role 
as educator holds the most interest, wrapped up as it 
is in her life’s work: teaching others to manage their 
own souls. Perhaps her greatest tangible contribution 
to the field was The Education of Catholic Girls, a 
book which caused a Jesuit to say: “The mind of two 
men and a half!” Its principles and her view of life 
hold good at any time. In the 14 various chapters, 
Mother Stuart’s objective is to have Catholic education 
developed in view of ultimate rather than immediate 
results. “Nothing with us is hopelessly shattered; we 
always know how to make things right again. But if we 
can we must secure the character against breaking; our 
effort in education must be to make something that 
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will last. And for this we must otten sacrifice present 
success in consideration of the future; we must not 


want to see results... .” 
In the teaching of religion she says: 


The child has a right to learn the best that it can 
know of God, since the happiness of its life, not 
only in eternity but even in time, is bound up in 
that knowledge. . . . For other branches of teach- 
ing it is more easy to ascertain that the necessary 
qualifications are not wanting, but in this the 
qualifications lie so deeply hidden between God 
and the conscience that they must often be taken 
for granted, and the responsibility lies all the more 
directly with the teacher who has to live the life, 
as well as to know the truth, and love both truth 
and life in order to make them loved. These are 
qualifications that are never attained, because 
they must always be in process of attainment. Only 
one who is constantly growing in grace and love 
and knowledge can give the true appreciation of 
what that grace and love and knowledge are in 
their bearing on human life: to be rather than to 
know is therefore a primary qualification. 





best that a woman ought to be. The quiet must not be 
stagnation but intuition and fulness of intellectual 
sympathies. Generally, women are not made for initia- 
tion and creation but in order to support them. This 
support must be moral as well as mental and that is 
where firmness of will, based upon faith, is needed. 


SERENE PHILOSOPHY 


Her book, itself indicative of the author’s quiet mind 
and firm will, makes a notable contribution to the 
establishing of those qualities in its readers. For all 
engaged in Catholic education, either as teacher, pupil, 
parent or interested bystander, it is mental balm to 
read: 

Life tries the work of education, “of what sort it 

is.” If it stands the test it is more beautiful than 

before, its colors are fixed. If it breaks—and some 
will inevitably break in the trial—a Catholic educa- 
tion has left in the soul a way to recovery. 
And as one closes the book and walks back into the 
bustle of the apostolate, Janet Stuart's words, written to 
one of her daughters, seem appropriate: “Think 





Quiet of mind and firmness of will were the two 
requisites she prescribed for a girl to grow to the 
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ADENAUER 
By Paul Weymar. Transl. by Peter De 
Mendelssohn. Dutton. 491p. $5.95 


The translation of the book known in 
Germany under the title The Three 
Lives of Dr. Adenauer testifies to the 
great esteem in which the Chancellor 
of the German Federal Republic is held 
in this country. The U. S. publisher 
must have believed that there is enough 
interest here in the person and the pol- 
icies of Dr. Adenauer to warrant the 
translation of this highly informative 
work, which was quite obviously writ- 
ten primarily for home consumption. 
The author has gathered his material 
partly through personal interviews with 
Dr. Adenauer, partly by questioning 
members of his family and people with 
whom he was associated at various 
times during his. long career, partly by 
having at his disposal transcripts of 
proceedings in which the Chancellor 
participated, including memoranda of 
the Bonn Foreign Office. Since the biog- 
raphy is “authorized,” it must be as- 
sumed that it has met the approval of 
Dr. Adenauer. 
(Continued on p. 74) 
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quiet mind.” 





Western Policy 


JOHN FOSTER DULLES: A Biography 
By John Robinson Beal. Harper. 331p. 
$4.50 


Mr. Beal’s professional colleagues, the 
Washington correspondents, gave him 
a boost by quizzing the Secretary of 
State about this book, on the very eve 
of publication. The publishers are no 
doubt grateful for this running start, 
since time is of the essence for this 
kind of political treatise. 

This is a sympathetic, uncritical biog- 
raphy. It is even an “official” biog- 
raphy, for its author enjoyed the un- 
usual confidences of Mr. Dulles. That 
it is an apologia for the foreign policy 
of the State Department since 1952 is 
evident through more than half of the 
chapters, Author Beal does not admit 
that his subject has made any mistakes 
and he seems frequently to attribute all 
the success to Mr. Dulles alone. 

It is time, however, that such a story 
was told. Too long have the columnists, 
American as well as foreign, endeavored 
for one reason or another to create the 
image of a reckless man, a “gambiteer” 
who practices “brinkmanship” for the 
sport of it. It is important for the gen- 


glorious thoughts of God. . . 


and serve Him with a 


eral public to know how their Secretary 
of State works and how world problems 
present themselves to those in positions 
of responsibility. , 

In essence we have here a defense 
of each of the major episodes of Dulles’ 
foreign policy. The author presents 
them in terms of the contemporary situ- 
ation, with an examination of the Dulles 
position and his strategy in each case. 
In this way we see the Korean issues, 
and the Indochina and Formosa deci- 
sions, in terms of Dulles’ outlook. Three 
chapters on Nasser and Suez indicate 
the motives guiding the Secretary’s 
course of action. 

Mr. Dulles is popularly supposed to 
be a “foot-in-mouth” bungler. Actually, 
as his biographer points out, the re- 
marks that have caused the most uproar 
were not given hastily and off the cuff 
but appeared in statements drafted and 
cleared in advance. The “brink-of-war” 
allusions in the famous Life article—on 
which Mr. Beal had done the research 
in Washington—were capable of a per- 
fectly legitimate interpretation. 

For, contrary to what is too common- 
ly supposed, Dulles is a man of action. 
Both he and Mr. Acheson were success- 
ful corporation lawyers and are skilled 
at arguing fine points. But, to his prede- 
cessor’s undoubted talent for negotiating 
around a table, Dulles adds another. 
He is capable of taking big calculated 
risks. The author makes a good case in 
his effort to prove that the Dulles ag- 
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gressive policy has brought dividends 
of success. 

The “gambit” on Nasser appears here 
in a new light for the reading public, 
which has seen it only through the eyes 
of columnists. The Secretary decided 
that the time had come to call the 
Soviets’ bluff on economic assistance in 
building the Aswan dam, It was neces- 
sary to advertise to the neutrals that 
they could not play the U. S. for a 
sucker. Within a week of our calling 
off the Aswan promise of help, however, 
Nasser seized the Suez canal. 

The author does not tell us whether 
the Secretary of State foresaw this out- 
come of his gambit. It is fair, he feels, 
to exculpate Mr. Dulles from the fool- 
hardy enterprise of the British and 
French, who conspired with Israel to 
attack Egypt. The author makes some 
flat statements, without citing author- 
ities, concerning British-French-Israeli 
collusion. His picture of Israeli Ambas- 
sador Abba Eban, vigorously explaining 
his country’s “defensive” mobilization 
when news of the Sinai drive arrived 
at our State Department, is unpleasantly 
reminiscent of the Japanese Ambassa- 
dor’s assurances to Mr. Hull on De- 
cember 7, 1941. 

By Mr. Beal’s own account, Mr. Dulles 
has given cause for his reputation for 
abruptness. The story of various negoti- 
ations in which the Secretary of State 
opposed or nullified British and French 
(as well as Soviet) policies helps to 
explain the hostility that the diplomat 
of Duck Island aroused in our allies 
abroad. But Mr. Dulles can afford to 
be forceful. For him, to head the State 
Department is the culmination of his 
whole life’s work. He seeks no favor 
but only a chance to be judged by 
history, of which he is a great student. 
Perhaps this dedication is the reason 
why, according to Beal, the Secretary is 
cordially disliked by most of the diplo- 
matic correspondents. While he is ac- 
cessible and cordial, his indifference to 
their opinions make them think him vain. 

The chapters on the early life of this 
son of a Presbyterian theologian and 
grandson of another Secretary of State 
are closed with an allusion to his 
younger son. The conversion of Avery 
Dulles to Catholicism, and his ultimate 
decision to become a priest, did not 
result in strained relations. “The Dulles 
clan,” says Beal, “has always felt close- 
ly knit as a family, and has tolerance 
for intellectual differences.” 

This is, on the whole, a book that 
reads easily and puts more sense into 
our foreign policy than the average 
American has been able to fathom until 
now. Rosert A, GRAHAM 
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New Books from Bruce 








THE WORD OF 
SALVATION 


VOLUME | 


Alfred Durand, S.J., and Joseph 
Huby, S.J. Translated by John 
J. Heenan, S.J. 
Lucid commentaries on the Gospels 
of Matthew and Mark for those who 


wish a deeper, more satisfying knowl- 
edge of the New Testament. $12.50 





Acclaim from Reviews 


THE TWO-EDGED SWORD 


An Interpretation of the Old Testament 
By John L. McKenzie, S.J. 


“There is nothing in English, or in any other language, 
I would say, comparable to it . . 


reader it is the best study of the Old Testament that 
$4.50 


exists.” —The American Ecclesiastical Review 


DOCUMENTS OF AMERICAN % 
CATHOLIC HISTORY 


Rt. Rev. John Tracy Ellis 


“*.. makes fascinating reading .. . no educated Amer- 
ican Catholic should be unfamiliar with the material 
here presented.”—John S. Kennedy 


AN INTRODUCTION 
TO PHILOSOPHY 


Daniel J. Sullivan 


In a popular manner, the author in- 
troduces the reader to the fascinating 
realm of philosophy. The entire field 
is covered, from rational psychology 


to natural theology. $3.75 





for the general 





$8.75 











HISTORY OF THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH 


Thomas P. Neill, Ph.D., and 
Raymond Schmandt, Ph.D. 


An objectively written Church history 
complete in one volume, Gives a uni- 
fied picture of main trends and events 
from Graeco-Roman beginnings to 
the present day. $8.75 


FUNDAMENTAL 
MARRIAGE 
COUNSELING 


A CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT 
John R. Cavanagh, M.D., F.A.P.A. 


Offers the most comprehensive Cath- 
olic coverage obtainable. Contribu- 
tions by ten experts provide profes- 
sional men with an integrated view 
of the entire field. $8.00 





104 Bruce Building 





At your bookstore 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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p. J- KENEDY 
& SONS 
Books for young people 


The first two 


AMERICAN BACKGROUND BOOKS 


For ages 10-14. A splendid new 
series dealing accurately and ex- 
citingly with the lives of heroes 
and heroines in American history. 


COLONIAL 
GOVERNOR 
Thomas Dongan of New York, 
defender of the first Charter of 
American Liberties. By J. G. E. 
Hopkins. Illustrated by William 
Wilson. $2.50 


CAVALRY HERO 


Casimir Pulaski, a Revolutionary 
War figure. By Dorotuy ADAMs. 
Illustrated by Irena Lorentowicz. 
$2.50 
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The Story of Catherine Labouré 
and the Miraculous Medal 


Written and illustrated by Mary 
Fivetis Topp. An enchanting 
biography of the simple peasant 
gitl who became a Daughter of 
Charity, and inspired a world- 
wide devotion to Our Lady. 
Ages 9-14. 


The Story of the New Testament 
By Dantet-Rops. A great author 
dramatically retells the life of 
Jesus against the background of 
His times, and of the spreading 
of the Gospels in the days of the 
Roman persecution. Illustrated by 
Fritz Kredel. Ages 10-14. $3.75 


The Story of the Old Testament 
By Danret-Rops. A companion 
volume to The Book of Life. 
Contains the famous Bible stories 
from the Creation to the coming 
of Jesus. Illustrated by Fritz 
Kredel. 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


SONG OF ~\ 
THE DOVE 


$2.95 


THE BOOK 
OF LIFE 





THE BOOK 
OF BOOKS 


$3.75 
Both books boxed, $7.50 




















12 Barclay St.,N.Y.8 




















These books are available in 
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Canada at no extra cost from inT820 2 





Alvernia Publishing Company, Montreal. 



































WEYMAR (Continued from p. 72) 

It is the more remarkable, then, that 
the book refrains in a most tactful way 
from overselling the personality of its 
subject. No attempt is made to trans- 
form the seemingly cold and remote 
Dr. Adenauer into an extrovert, smile- 
flashing politician. 

Though Dr. Adenauer was in his 
seventies when he assumed political 
leadership in Germany after World War 
II, less than one-third of the volume 


| deals with his life prior to 1945. Even 


in this part of the book, considerable 
space is given—and justly so—to the 
persecution of Adenauer under the Nazi 
regime. He was summarily dismissed 
from his post as Mayor of Cologne and 
arrested several times. One would have 
wished to learn more about the life and 
works of Adenauer in the days before 
his forced retirement in 1933, for his 
career has been a truly unusual one. 

Born of parents living in modest cir- 
cumstances, he was nevertheless able to 
study law, pass his final examinations, 
qualify for a senior Civil Service ap- 
pointment and start a spectacular career 
in the administration of his native city 
of Cologne. In 1917, at the age of forty- 
one, he was elected Mayor of Cologne, 
then and now one of the largest cities 
in Germany. 

After World War .I, Adenauer, like 
a number of mayors of. other big Ger- 
man cities, expended great effort and 
large sums of money in ambitious proj- 
ects. He reestablished the University of 
Cologne, where the famous philosopher 
Max Scheler taught for some time. He 
developed huge fairgrounds with an 
enormous hall and initiated other large- 
scale improvements. While many people 
in those days believed he was trying to 
do too much too fast, yet he established 
a reputation as a capable administrator 
and a virtuoso in the complicated art 
of local politics. 

Considerable space is taken up with 
an episode in 1919 which has been the 
cause of much malicious gossip. In the 
days immediately following World War 
I a number of groups, especially in 
Western Germany and Bavaria, believed 
that the time was opportune to change 
the structure of Germany that had been 
created by Bismarck in 1871 and to 
end the dominant position of Prussia. 
On February 1, 1919 a meeting was 
held at which Dr. Adenauer, in a speech 
which is reproduced here in excerpts 
from a still-existing stenographic record, 
advocated the setting up of a Federal 
State of the Rhineland within the frame- 
work of the German Federal State. Un- 
like some separatists of the period, who 
wanted to create an autonomous buffer- 





state on the Rhine, Dr. Adenauer merely 
advocated separation from Prussia, 
without in any way breaking away from 
Germany itself. Nothing came of this, 
but this incident is of great interest in 
the light of what happened after 1918. 

Another occurrence of those years, 
recorded in this volume, should be pin- 
pointed because it is of current inter- 
est. In 1926 Dr. Adenauer was asked 
by two members of the Center (Catho- 
lic) party to enter into talks with other 
political leaders with a view to forming 
in Berlin a coalition cabinet which was 
to include, among other groups, the 
Social Democratic party. According to 
Adenauer, his attempt to set up a 
“Grand Coalition Government” failed 
because of the intrigues of Dr. Strese- 
mann, the well-known Foreign Minister 
of Weimar days, 

It is significant even today that thirty 
years ago Adenauer actually refused to 
head a government unless it included 
the Social Democratic party. He stressed 





at the time that this grouping was nec- 
essary in view of impending economic 
difficulties. The sharp split between the 
Chancellor and the Social Democratic 
party after World War II is therefore 
based not so much on an unwillingness 
in principle to cooperate as on dif- 
ferences of opinion concerning day-to- 
day policies. 

The story ends in the summer of 1955 
prior to Adenauer’s visit to Moscow, 
which no one has ever considered one 
of his more successful political missions. 
Since then the pendulum of Adenauer’s 
popularity has swung to both extremes. 
A violent reappearance of a spirit of 
unfairness, which has so often marred 
the political life of Germany, led for a 
time to a lessening of esteem. More 
recently, especially after the Hungarian 
revolution, there has been a remarkable 
upswing in Adenauer’s political rating. 

This is emphatically not a definitive 
evaluation of the role of Dr. Adenauer, 
especially as it relates to such contro- 
versial issues as whether or not Ger- 
man reunification has ever really been 
a negotiable issue between the West 
and the East since the Potsdam con- 
ference. This question will be solved, 
if at all, only in the future. 

FRIEDRICH BAERWALD 
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Four Novels that Say “Yes” 
There’s been a lot of rain around our 
editorial offices of late, so I doubt that 
I am suffering from the desert delusions 
that lead parched wanderers to see 
mirages. The vision that looms before 
me is not now making its first appear- 
ance; I have thought for some time now 
that there has been an unmistakable 
trend away from the disillusionment 
that characterized the novelists of the 
twenties and early ‘thirties. After a 
spate of war stories, in which nothing 
good was said about anybody, novel- 
ists began to discover that if not every- 
thing was right with the world because 
God’s in His Heaven, at least not every- 
thing was wrong on His footstool. 

The four books herein assessed, per- 
haps in too brief a space, seem to me to 
advance further that relatively new posi- 
tive affirmation which is at such distance 
from the jaundice and whining of our 
recent age of disillusionment as reflect- 
ed in U. S. fiction. This is not to say 
that all of these four novels are theo- 
logical treatises on hope in fiction form. 
Only one of them, Fr. Bonn’s book, car- 
ries any overtones of the strictly super- 
natural. But the other three make room 
for the idealistic, the hopeful in human 
life. That hope may be muddled, ob- 
scure and perhaps ultimately will-o’-the- 
wispish, but each book is, in its own 
way, a statement that man’s perennial 
restlessness and the peculiar emptiness 
of our age are a mute plea to be quieted 
and filled by an adequate object for 
hope. 

The sense of yearning is most vivid 
in Jan de Hartog’s The Spiral Road 
(Harper. 465p, $4.95).It is a violent, 
sometimes brutally frank, rowdy, funny 
and at base spiritually aspiring story. 
It recounts the almost unbelievable ad- 
ventures of a young Dutch doctor who 
signs up for some years of work with 
the Government Medical Service in the 
Netherlands West Indies. This entails 
several stretches of jungle duty and 
plunges the young man into native bru- 
tality, diabolical superstition, the dan- 
ger of madness and of almost literal 
selling of his soul to the devil. 

The young doctor thought that his 
scientific detachment had engaged him 
in a private war with God, but gradu- 
ally the realization of his own weak- 
nesses and the example of some heroic 
Salvation Army missionaries bring him 
to his knees as the tumultuous melo- 
dramatic story ends. 

The tale is most memorable for the 
gargantuan, Hogarthian figure of Dr. 
Brits-Jansen, the Nestor of the Medical 
Service and an authority on leprosy. 
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Young Dr. Anton is a pale figure in 
comparison. The book is definitely not 
for the squeamish; some of the passages 
that deal with sex are blatant (though, 
it must be said, never alluring) and the 
theology is fuzzy. Not a great book, 
The Spiral Road is engrossing adven- 
ture narrative and bubbling over with 
an earthy, sincere love for people. 

The title of T. H. White’s latest 
(Mistress Masham’s Repose, The Sword 
in the Stone are two of his earlier feats) 
might well be applied to the author 
himself. In The Master (Putnam. 256p. 
$3.50) Mr. White has spun a yarn 
which reads at first like an adventure 
tale for youngsters, but which deepens 
into a gripping dissection of how an 
unbridled passion for science in our 
atomic age might lead to global disaster. 

It is a fantasy, complete with a mad 
genius some 175 years old, an island 
stronghold peopled with a crew that 
might have stepped out of Treasure 
Island, and two veddy, veddy British 
children held in durance vile until their 
innocent courage breaks the malevo- 
lent power of the science-mad genius. 

In The Lively Arts of Sister Gervaise 
(Kenedy, 227p. $3.50), Fr. John L. 


Bonn, S.J., skirts the edge of sentimen- 
tality—sometimes, alas, falling into the 
lesser shallows, if not into deeper gults. 

Briefly, here is the story of a young 
nun who has ideas about the liturgy, 
drama and the arts which strike some— 
notably a doughty Catholic matron and 
mildly crusty pastor—as being too “pro- 
gressive.” How the nun manages to con- 
vert all and sundry to prefer Murder 
in the Cathedral to the usual St. Pat- 
rick’s day minstrel show, for example, 
gives Fr. Bonn a splendid opportunity 
to get off some illuminating asides on 
one aspect of Catholic intellectual and 
cultural life. 

It must be thought, though, that the 
nuns are a little too papier-maché and 
the characters in general too stereo- 
typed. There is good wisdom in the 
book, as for instance in Sister Gervaise’s 
advice to a young woman who won- 
dered if she was really in love. But the 
wisdom, one feels, is Fr. Bonn’s own 
and not the fruit of the development 
of the characters as they are formed in 
and through the story. 

After The Lonely Passion of Judith 
Hearne, Brian Moore had his readers 
on tenter hooks in anticipation of his 
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next effort. The Feast of Lupercal (At- 
lantic-Little, Brown. 246p. $3.75) lets us 
down a bit. It deals, as the earlier book 
did, with the problem of loneliness, this 
time as studied in a middle-aged male 
teacher in a Catholic school for boys in 
Belfast. 

Love comes at last, thinks Diarmuid 
Desmond, in the person of a young 





woman from Dublin, a Protestant and, 
as catty rumor has it, with not too sa- 
vory a background. A clandestine meet- 
ing results in scandal, near-disgrace in 
the eyes of school authorities and Diar- 
muid’s realization that he is fated to go 
on in single loneliness. But again, as 
in the earlier book; this is not a hope- 
less tale. Loneliness proves to be some- 
thing that can be lived with and even 
(as we say these days) sublimated. It 
does not add up to the “life of quiet 
despair” that is the lot of those who 
have no spiritual resources. 

I feel, however, that Mr. Moore has 
carried over into this tale a spinsterish 
tone that was perfect in the study of 
Judith Hearne. Mr. Desmond is too 
much the old maid (and so, too, are 
some of the priest characters) to impart 
to the story an undertone of strength 
that would have made it much more 
convincing and moving. 

Haroip C. GARDINER 


Far-Off Heroism 


I REMEMBER FLORES 

By Mark Tennien, M.M.. and Capt. T. 
Sato, Japanese Imperial Navy. Farrar, 
Straus & Cudahy. 129p. $3 


THE SMALL WOMAN 
By Alan Burgess. Dutton. 256p. $3.95 


THE STORY OF MARY LIU 
By Edward Hunter. Farrar, Straus & Cud- 
ahy. 248p. $4 


It savors of the Universal Church when 
a Maryknoll missioner, bombed in 
China by the Japanese, sits down with 
a Japanese Navy captain to write a 
book about the Dutch East Indies. 
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Flores was an island enclave of native 
Catholics in the Protestant Dutch-colo- 
nial possessions of 1941. Through the 
centuries Dominicans, Jesuits and Di- 
vine Word missioners had evangelized 
the people. Today the native Catholics, 
over 500,000, form the majority of the 
population, 

After the Dutch East Indies fell to 
the Japanese invasion, Capt. Sato, ag- 
nostic, was sent to Flores as military 
governor. What he saw there made a 
Catholic of him. This slim book, with 
its vivid photographs of a tropical Eden 
on earth, is a must for priests and re- 
ligious interested in missiology, and an 
eye-opener for the American layman. 

Who in America, in 1943, guessed 
that half a million natives in Flores 
were such staunch Catholics that the 
Japanese, militarists and pagans, real- 
ized they must hunt up two Japanese 
Catholic bishops to restore the sacra- 
ments to these people, if they were to 
continue to occupy the island without 
bloodshed? Who in Japan, in 1943, 
could guess that the devotion of these 
natives to their Catholic faith would 
convert a Navy career-oflicer? 

The Japanese Government ordered 
the Japanese Bishops to Flores, so that 
the foreign missionaries could be in- 
terned without provoking riots, Ironi- 
cally, one of the Japanese hierarchy 
sent to Flores in 1943 was Bishop 
Ogihara, S.J., of Hiroshima—a town 
world-known after August, 1945 when 
the first atom bomb was dropped. The 
other was Bishop Yamaguchi of Naga- 
saki, where the second A-bomb was 
dropped. 

We can all say Amen to Captain 
Sato’s “thought-prayer” that ends the 
book: “O God, take away hatred from 
men’s hearts. . . . Dear God, let Thy 
peace and Thy goodness come back to 
the world.” 


There is something reminiscent of St. 
Francis of Assisi in the second book. 
It is the true tale of a London parlor- 
maid who was impelled by love of God 
to travel to a far country to spread the 
gospel. 
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Gladys Aylward, rebuffed by a Prot- | 


estant missionary society because of her | 
lack of education, saved from her mea- | 
ger wages about $250 for her fare on | 
the Trans-Siberian railroad. In 1930, 
speaking no language but English, with 
twenty cents in cash in her purse and 
a suitcase full of hard-boiled eggs and 
canned goods for her rations, she made 
the journey to China. 

Inland, in the province of Shansi, she 
made her home for many years. She 
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was able to contact the people by op- 
erating an inn for mule-caravans. The 
local mandarin appointed her inspector 
to enforce the new laws forbidding 
Chinese women to bind their feet in 
the old, cruel way. 

She adopted orphans. She lived 
through Japanese bombing raids. In the 
end she led 100 homeless Chinese or- 
phans on a terrible journey across China 
to Siam. At the end of 17 years, after 
World War II, she was repatriated to 
England. Francis of Assisi would have 
known her as a tertiary sister. 
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BROTHERS OF HOLY CROSS 


Notre Dame, Indiana 

College men and high-school 

graduates interested in the 

religious life can serve 

Christ as a Brother in teach- 
ing, youth work, writing, 
foreign missions, etc. For 
information write: Brother 
Eymard, C.S.C., 100 Dujarie 
Hall, Notre Dame, Indiana. 


The Story of Mary Liu is the wonder- 
fully moving account of a Chinese baby 
girl, terribly mutilated, who rose to 
heroic heights. 

It is unfortunate that, perhaps be- 
cause of language barriers, this great 
human drama has been transcribed 
prosaically, pedantically and in prolix 
fashion. It remains a “documentary” 
that is not too well documented. 

It is page 20 before the reader learns 
that Nanking was the scene; the year 
is not specified. This seems unfair to 
the great-hearted Methodist missionary 
Dr. Robert Beebe, who saved the life 
of a baby girl thrown out in the snow 
to die. He had to amputate both legs 
below the knees, the left arm and all 
fingers of the right hand. 

The Methodists accepted Mary Liu 
as “their girl.” They gave her a home, 
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Correction ... 


Two sentences in Dr. Serge L. 
Levitsky’s review in AMERICA last 
week read as follows: 

“A History of Soviet Russia 
[by Georg von Rauch] may 
easily become a standard col- 
lege text on Soviet history. The 
book, despite its name, is basic- 
ally a reader in Soviet social 
and political history. . . .” 

The lines should have read as 
follows: 

“A History of Soviet Russia 
may easily become a standard 
college text on Soviet history. 

“Soviet Russia Today [by 
John L. Stipp (ed.)], despite 
its name, is basically a reader 
in Soviet social and _ political 
as 

AMERICA regrets the error. 











fingers. Eventually the Methodists had 
her fitted with artificial feet. 

After surviving World War II in 
Shanghai, editing the Woman's Mes- 
senger despite the Japanese occupation, 
Mary was sent to New York for a year. 
She chose to return to her native China. 
From 1949 she endured the Red re- 
gime. Loyal to Christianity, she at last 
escaped in 1952 to Hong Kong. “If I 
stayed in China, never again could I 
be my real self,” she realized. In Hong 
Kong, Edward Hunter interviewed her 
and this book is the result, 

The book ends too abruptly. What 
has become of Mary Liu? Did the Meth- 
odists find another sphere of usefulness 
for this brave soul? This is a human 
saga which deserves more adequate 
treatment. Perhaps some day Mary Liu 
can write it herself. It would be a noble 
human document. 

Dorotuy G. WAYMAN 


POETS IN A LANDSCAPE 
By Gilbert Highet. Knopf. 267p. $6.50 


Prof. Highet gives us here a charming 
account of a trip to the cities and towns 
that are linked with ancient Rome. With 
him we visit places associated with 
Catullus, Vergil and Horace, the elegists 
and Juvenal. The author’s own photo- 
graphs of ancient (and modern) ruins, 
and his own very competent translations 
contribute to the relaxed mood of the 
book. 

But, as one would expect from the 
author of The Classical Tradition, in the 
course of his poetic travelog Highet 
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manages to bring forward a number of 
original ideas. Both Catullus and Ti- 
bullus are laid on the Freudian couch, 
and we see how Tibullus’ poems especi- 
ally reflect a moral dichotomy which 
was characteristic of the Augustan Age. 
Then, on a trip to Roccasecca, Highet 
goes in search of a lost inscription on 
Juvenal ( he is, indeed, the author of a 
great monograph on Juvenal the Sati- 
rist). Though the inscription is still lost, 
his account is the most recent inquiry 
into this disputed question. But Highet’s 
impressions of Rome, Spello, Sulmona 
and the Sabine country form the most 
personal and perhaps the most interest- 
ing parts of the book. 

It is inevitable, however, that the 
author's brooding meditations seem 
sometimes to interfere with the _his- 
torical basis of his material. He often 
takes for granted debated facts, as, for 
instance, the location of Horace’s farm, 
the relevance of the Juvenal inscription, 
and the historical value of the pseudo- 
Suetonian biographies. 

Highet’s discussion of poetry seems 
here oddly outdated and does not draw, 
in general, from the advances made by 
the modern school of English and 


American criticism. We see the same old 
use of Horace’s Odes for biographical 
material (now called the “intentional 
fallacy”), and the constant use of ex- 
pressions like “sweetness,” “charming” 
and “the little poet” in reference to 
Horace and his words. 

In spite of some over-idealization, 
Highet’s book does give a new insight 
into the environment and psychological 
background of the seven great poets of 
ancient Rome. And, though the book is 
not intended as a contribution to the 
scholarship on Latin poetry, it is to be 
highly recommended to those of college 
and upper high-school level, as a stimu- 
lating introduction to the spirit of 
ancient Italy and its greatest poets by 
one of the most interesting teachers of 
our times. GerARD H. ETTLINGER 


MORE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
STUDIES 
By Basil Willey. Columbia U. 304p. $4 


Basil Willey is a professor of literature 
at Cambridge University, who is known 
among historians for his excellent The 
Seventeenth Century Background, The 
Eighteenth Century Background and 


Nineteenth Century Studies. These 
books interweave intellectual history, 
biographical data, social history and 
literary criticism in such a way as to 
deepen the reader’s understanding of 
the age and its literature, More Nine- 





teenth Century Studies is the sympa- 
thetic treatment of “a group of honest 
doubters,” including such men as Fran- 
cis W. Newman, Alfred Tennyson, J. A. 
Froude, “Mark Rutherford” and John 
Morley. 

The author treats these men, as well 
as the seven who contributed to the 
famous Essays and Reviews of 1860, as 
men who wanted to believe in God but 
were honest enough to give up belief 
in the traditional Christian God because 
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deep tenderness that characterize the 
finest of human love. It is the love of 
a divine Person, of God Himself, and is 
therefore simply infinite in its range, its 
depth, its intensity. It is a love that 
has suffered, for it is a largely rejected 
love, and so possesses qualities of dis- 
appointed helplessness, of gentle sad- 
ness, of bottomless pathos. 

But this morning, on this Easter day, 
on this glad, ringing anniversary of 
Christ’s smashing victory over death 
and sin and hell, we must joyfully re- 
cord, in just completion of all that has 
already been said in this connection, 
that the love of the Heart of our Lord 
is by no manner of means a merely 
frustrated and defeated longing. It is 
a truly triumphant love. 

In the blinding Resurrection of our 
Lord and Saviour we see, first of all, 
the triumph of His foremost love: His 
infinite, unutterable love for His Father. 
It is very notable that in the earliest 
recorded Christian preaching, such as 
we read in the second, third, fourth 
and fifth chapters of the Acts of the 
Apostles, our Redeemer is never said 
to have risen from the dead. The for- 
mula used is invariable: But God raised 
Him up again. From the very begin- 
ning, the Resurrection was_ primarily 
and rightly regarded as the loving work 


of God the Father, and the reason for 
this Christian intuition is not far to 
seek. The Resurrection of Christ is God’s 
public, official and completely over- 
whelming acceptance of the infinite 
love—offered, of course, in the form of 
sacrifice—of His beloved Son. 

On Good Friday afternoon the per- 
fect love of the Heart of Christ is ful- 
filled, expressed, achieved—Jesus drank 
the vinegar, and said, It is achieved— 
in His sacrificial death. On Easter Sun- 
day morning that love is perfectly ac- 
cepted and answered by His coming 
forth from the tomb at that mysterious, 
magnificent command of His Father 
which simply endorses the Son’s own 
will. This my Father loves in me, that 
I am laying down my life, to take it 
up again afterwards. 

Secondly, of course, and marvelously, 
the love of the Sacred Heart triumphs 
in the sturdy faith and firm hope and 
answering love of so many human 
hearts. Even to say merely that Christ 
is not rejected and thrust aside by all 
men, but is loved by some, makes a 
strikingly inadequate admission. The 
splendid fact is that the Saviour of the 
world is deeply loved by a solid and by 
no means inconsiderable army of faith- 
ful followers. And the greater fact is 
that by very many among these our 


superb Lord is loved as no one on the 
face of the earth has ever been loved: 
with a dedicated, total, unhesitating 
and unsparing devotion which knows 
no parallel in the annals of mankind. 
Christus vincit: Christ is the con- 
queror: not only majestically at the 
right hand of His Father, but most 
tenderly in human hearts. In your heart, 
kind reader, on this joyous Easter day; 
and, please God, in mine. 
VINCENT P. McCorry, S.J. 


TELEVISION 


On April 28, Mike Wallace, whose 
provocative televised interviews with 
celebrities have won him a large fol- 
lowing in the New York area during the 
last six months, will be seen by a na- 
tional audience. His new Sunday night 
program, to be presented over the 
American Broadcasting Company net- 
work, has been the source of much 
speculation in the television industry 
and elsewhere since plans for it were 
first announced. 

On his local show, called “Night 
Beat” and seen for one hour, four nights 
a week, oi: WABD (Channel 5), Mr. 
Wallace has provided viewers with a se- 
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I. The Sacramental Life & The Mass 





GONZAGA UNIVERSITY 


announces its 2nd ANNUAL 


Institutes for Religious Women 








other courses will be offered 
during Summer Session 


Comfortable campus facilities. 


An occasion for religious inspiration. Pleasant climate. 





II. Understanding Human Nature, 
Part II 
Rev. Van Christoph, S.J. 
Rev. John Evoy, S.J. 








(Supplementary to last year’s In- 
stitute, not prerequisite) 


July 1-July 12 








Ill. Personal Holiness (IT) 


Sanctity—Rev. Leo Robinson, S.J. 
Scripture and the Prayer Life of Religious 


Christ, the Soul of the Religious—Rev. 


July 15-July 26 


Women—Rev. Joseph Conwell, S.J. 


Francis Marien, S.J. 








For further information write—Director of Summer Session, GONZAGA UNIVERSITY, Spokane, Washington 
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The stores listed below report 
their best-selling books during the 


1. THE NUN'S STORY 
ATLANTIC—LITTLE BROWN, $4 By Kathryn Hulme 


. WINDOW IN THE WALL 
SHEED & WARD, $2.75 


. CROWN OF GLORY 
HAWTHORNE, $4.95 


. THE LIFE OF MAN WITH GOD 
HARCOURT, BRACE, $3.95 By Thomas Verner Moore 


. REFLECTIONS ON THE PASSION 
BRUCE, $1.85 


. THE SILENT LIFE 
FARRAR, STRAUS & CUDAHY, $3.50 


By Ronald A. Knox 


By Hatch & Walshe 


By Charles H. Doyle 


By Thomas Merton 


A RIGHT TO BE MERRY 
SHEED & WARD, $3 


8. A POPULAR HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION 
HANOVER HOUSE, $4 


By Sister Mary Francis 


By Philip Hughes 


current month. Popularity is es- 9, LITTLE STEPS TO GREAT HOLINESS 


timated both by the frequency 
with which a book is mentioned 
and by its relative position in each 
report. 
the geographical spread of the 
stores, gives a good view of Cath- 
olic reading habits. Appreciation 
for the service can best be shown 


NEWMAN, $3.50 


The point system, plus 19, THESE WOMEN WALKED WITH GOD 
BRUCE, $3.95 


By, Charles H. Doyle 


By M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. 





by patronizing the stores. 


Axron, Frank A. Grismer Co., 272 S. High St. 
Boston, Benziger Bros., Inc., 95 Summer St. 
Boston, Pius XI Cooperative, 185 Devonshire St. 
Brooktyn. Ave Maria Shop, 166 Remsen St. 
Cuicaco, The Thomas More Association, 210 W. 
Madison St. 
Cincinnati, Benziger Bros., 
CincinnatTl, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 
Fourth St. 
CLEVELAND, Catholic Book Store, 906 Superior Ave. 
ee. William Taylor Son & Co., 630 Euclid 
ve. 
Cotumeus, Cathedral Book Shop, 205 E. Broad St. 
Daas, The Catholic Book Store, 1513 Elm St. 
Denver, James Clarke Church Goods House, 1633 
Tremont PI. 
sis gy E. J. McDevitt Co., 1230 Washington 
va. 


Inc., 429 Main St. 
210 E. 


Detroit, Van Antwerp Catholic Library and 
Pamphlet Shop, 1232 Washington Blvd. 
Hartrorp, Catholic Library of Hartford, 138 


Market St. 

Horyoke, Catholic Lending Library and Bookshop, 
94 Suffolk St. 

Kansas City. Catholic Community Bookshop, 301 
East Armour Blvd. 

Los AnGeEtEs, C. F. Horan & Co., 


LovtsviLLe, Rogers Church Goods Co., 


St. 


120 W. 2nd St. 
129 S. 4th 


MANCHESTER, N. H.. Book Bazaar, 410 Chestnut 
St. 


MiLwavkeEE, The Church Mart, 779 N. Water St. 

MinneEapoiis, Catholic Gift Shop, 37 South 8th St. 

oa Beprorp, Keatings Book House, 562 County 

New Haven, The Saint Thomas More Gift Shop, 
1102 Chapel St. 

New York Ave Maria Shop, 11 Barclay St. 
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Inc., 6-8 Barclay St. 
12 Barclay St. 


New York, Benziger Bros., 
New York, P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 


aay York Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 14 Barclay 

t. 

Operetta. City, St. Thomas More Book Stall, 
320 N. W. 2nd St. 

OMAHA, ntdeved Church Goods Co., Inc., 1216 
Farnam St. 


Pr. The Peter Reilly Co., 131 N. 13th 
t. 


PirtspurGH, Kirner’s Catholic Book Store, 309 
Market St. 

PorTLAND, OrE., Catholic Book & Church Supply 
Co., 314 S. W. Washington St. 

Ricumonp, Religious Goods Shop, 123 N. 

RocuHEster Trant’s Inc., 96 Clinton Ave.,. 

St. Louis, B. Herder Book Co., 
way 

St. Paut, The E. M. Lohmann Co., 

San Francis 0, The O’Connor Co., 
Sutter St. 

ser ti Diocesan Guild Studios, 309 Wyoming 
Ave. 

SEATTLE, The Kaufer Co., 1904 Fourth Ave. 

Soutn BeEnp, Aquinas Library and Book Shop, 
Inc., 110 E. La Salle Ave. 

SPOKANE, De Sales Catholic Book Shop, 10 S. 
Wall St. 

Torepo, John A. Reger Catholic Supply 
712 Madison Ave. 


8th St. 
North 


413 Sibley St. 
Inc., 349 


House, 


Vancouver, B. C. Curley’s Catholic Supplies, 563 
Hamilton St. 


WasHINGTON. D. 
718 1ith St., N. 


WESTMINSTER, Mp., The Newman Bookshop 
WHEELING, Corcoran’s Church Goods Co., 32 12th 
St. 


een J. Gallery & Co., 


WINNIPEG, Man., F. J. Tonkin Co., Ltd., 103 


Princess St. 





15-17 South Broad- 





ries of absorbing and often exciting 
glimpses of people who make news. 
His guests have included authors, en- 
tertainers, clergymen, athletes, states- 
men, labor leaders and industrialists. 
Mr. Wallace’s method of interviewing 
is distinguished by its depth. He does 
not settle for superficial questions, as 
so many other television and radio in- 
terview programs do. Fortified by in- 
formation collected by his staff, he often 
confronts his guests with utterances 
and writings from their past that ap- 
pear to be contradictory or otherwise 
damaging. 

There have been times when Mr. 
Wallace’s zeal has led him to ask his 
guests questions of a decidedly per- 
sonal nature. In doing this he has 
aroused some antagonism. 

But one of the most interesting and 
amusing exchanges ever heard on the 
program developed out of one of these 
personal questions. Mr. Wallace, inter- 
viewing Michael Quill, the volatile in- 
ternational president of the Transport 


ss 


Workers Union, asked him about his re- 
ligious convictions. Mr. Quill angrily 
declined to discuss the subject, telling 
Mr. Wallace, in effect, that it was none 
of his business and accusing the inter- 
viewer of turning his program into a 
“peep show.” The exchange continued 
for several fascinating minutes. 

The show that Mr. Wallace will do 
on the ABC network is to be called 
“Mike Wallace Interviews . . .” He 
will have only one guest each week, 
in contrast with the eight he has ques- 
tioned weekly on the “Night Beat” 
program. The new show will be spon- 
sored by Philip Morris cigarettes. 

Speculation about the forthcoming 
series has followed several lines. Some 
doubts have been expressed about the 
willingness of a national sponsor and 
network to permit such controversial 
discussions on the air. Questions also 
have been raised about the appeal of 
this kind of a program for a nation- 
wide audience. 

But according to Ted Yates, who has 
been the producer of “Night Beat” and 
will serve in the same capacity for the 
new program, Mr. Wallace will toler- 
ate no compromise. “In our first talks 
with ABC,” Mr. Yates declared, “it was 
made clear that there was no point in 
going there in the first place if we 
wanted to blind the dragon and pull 
his teeth.” 
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EYE EXAMINATIONS — Three Registered } 
Optometrists having years of experience are at 
your service, to give you examination and advice. 


JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 
Louis Merckling and Staff, Optometrists 


Oculists’ prescriptions filled 
EIGHT WEST 40th STREET—NEW YORK, N. Y. 
> 





Telephone: Wisconsin 7-8332 
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, monwe FOLDING 
BANQUET 








If you are on the Kitchen Committee of your 
school or church, or on the house or purchas- 
ing committee of your club or lodge, you will 
be interested in this modern, Folding Pedestal 
Banquet Table. Write for catalog and special 
discounts. 


Monroe Co., 377 Church St., Colfax, lowa 

















ST. JOHN’S ABBEY 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF LITURGICAL MUSIC 


June 18—July 20 


Beginning and Advanced Courses 
in Gregorian Chant, Conducting, Ac- 
companiment, Organ and Voice. 

Taught by monks of St. John’s Ab- 
bey assisted by visiting professors. 


Advanced Chant and Conducting 
classes by Rev. Clement J. McNaspy, 
SJ: 

Bulletin: Dom Gunther Rolfson, 
O.S.B., Collegeville, Minnesota. 

















—TEGAWITHA 


Catholic Camp for Girls 


On sunny top of the Poconos. 800 acres 
on private lake. All land sports, swim- 
ming, riding, dancing, dramatics, 
crafts. Junior and Senior groups. Lava- 
tory in each cabin. Private chapel on 
grounds, 40th year. Directors: Mrs. 
James P. Lynch and Mrs. William M. 
Lynch. For catalog address: 


Camp Tegawitha, Box A, 
Tobyhanna, Pa. 
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Though no definite guest had been 
selected for the new program at the 
time that Mr, Yates was discussing it, 


it is known that efforts have been made | 
to interest several major personalities | 
in appearing on the show. Gen. Doug- | 


las MacArthur, Sen. Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy, J. Robert Oppenheimer and 
Billy Graham are among those who 
have been unofficially 
possible guests. 

There is no question that visitors 
like these would draw the attention of 
a large share of the nation’s viewers. 
General MacArthur or Senator Mc- 
Carthy, in a contest with Mr. Wallace, 
should be able to achieve the kind of 
rating that, up to now, has been regis- 


mentioned as | 


tered only by quiz contestants, Elvis | 


Presley and a handful of “spectaculars.” 


J. P. SHANLEY | 


FILMS 


FUNNY FACE (Paramount) features 
prominently among its dramatic per- 
sonnel a fashion editor (Kay Thomp- 





son) whose latest brain wave is a mag- | 
azine spread entitled “Clothes for Wom- 


en Who Aren’t Interested in Clothes.” 
The movie itself might be called a musi- 


cal for people who aren't interested in | 
musicals. In fact it is difficult to see | 


how the picture can miss with any 
kind of an audience. 

For moviegoers in general it offers 
such inducements as a score by George 
and Ira Gershwin, a cast headed by the 
(of late) highly regarded Audrey Hep- 
burn and the perennial Fred Astaire, 
and a plot incorporating the sure-fire 
bit about the ugly duckling who turns 
into a swan. 

Miss Hepburn, in her first screen 
musical, turns out to be a dancer of 
considerable talent and shows that she 
can sing up to a point—which is as 
well as most dancers (including As- 
taire) can sing. In the acting depart- 
ment, her role as an unkempt Green- 
wich Village existentialist book-store 
clerk who is cajoled into becoming a 
high-fashion model, fits her like the 
proverbial glove. Astaire’s role of a fash- 
ion photographer who is a combina- 
tion Pygmalion and Prince Charming 
is likewise a “natural.” 

The film offers two agreeable, though 
not uncommon, added attractions: a 
color and VistaVision tour of Paris, 
and, for the ladies, a mouth-watering 
fashion show. It also offers for the de- 
lectation of more critical audiences two 
strikingly original features: some unique 
camera trickery involving color effects 








Visit 
Old-World Quebec 


Visit the historic walled city of 
Québec, 


picturesque villages along the 


metropolitan Montréal, the 


mighty St. Lawrence, and nestling 
in the hills of the Eastern 


Townships, the Laurentian mountains 


For road maps and helpful 
information, write — Provincial 
Publicity Bureau, Parliament 
Buildings, Quebec City, Canada; 
or 48 Rockefeller Plaza, 

New York 20, N. Y. 









WHICH BOOK? 


RELIGIOUS or SECULAR 
ALL PUBLISHERS 


Books promptly supplied. Best library 
discounts to all Catholic institutions. 


NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 
Westminster, Maryland 
PRINT TITLES 
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CATHOLIC BIRTH ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Attractive. Original. Samples. Robb and 
Catherine Beebe Studio, Box 172, Ridge- 
wood, New Jersey. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries. Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave.. New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall Foun- 
dations—5%4”, 6”, 64%”, and 7”—$1.00. 
Silk embroidery floss. Ecclesiastical trans- 
fer patterns. Free samples. Mary Moore, 
Importer. Box 394 M, Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 





| 
| 
| 


come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J.. Holy Cross | 


Mission. Durham. North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington. S. C. Popula- 


tion 15,000; Catholics 21. Please help! Rev. 


Louis R. Williamson. St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 











A CATHOLIC BOOK SERVICE — A 
thorough search service for out-of-print 
books. Any subject or language. New and 
current books supplied. When in Chicago 
or vicinity come in and browse. 

6904 Roosevelt Road, Oak Park, Illinois 
Hours: Evenings 7 to 10—Sat., 10 to 10 
I mail communications to 
C. F. Petelle Box 289, Maywood, Illinois 














AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES 
70 E. 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please .... enrol... . renew 


me as an Associate for 1 year. 


0 Sustaining, $25 or more 
(0 Charter, $100 or more 
. . . Check attached ... . Bill me 


(Please make checks payable to 
AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES) 


Cr 


ee 


AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES receive AMERICA, 
National Catholic Weekly Review. $8 of your mem- 
bership pays for a one-year subscription now, or a 
one-year extension if you are already a subscriber. 
The balance will be used to improve our editorial 
facilities, a report of which will be sent to you 
from time to time. 
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(supervised by fashion photographer 
Richard Avedon); and an_ intelligent 
script which pokes pointed fun at both 
the world of high fashion and the world 
of Left Bank philosophers. [L of D: A-I} 


10,000 BEDROOMS (MGM) is an- 
other elaborately turned out color musi- 
cal—turned out, as it happens, for the 
express purpose of introducing Dean 
Martin, late of the team of Martin and 
Lewis, as a single, Martin is a pleasant 
enough post-juvenile singing lead, but 





he seems a little insipid without his | 
comic-lunatic side-kick. The film, in any | 
case, is recommended only for those | 


| who have a predisposition in favor of 


being drowned in cotton candy. 

The plot concerns a second-genera- 
tion American hotel tycoon (hence the 
title) whose romantic instincts have ap- 
parently lain dormant until he gets to 
Rome, where eccentric musician Walter 
Slezak lives with his four daughters. It 
is really the eldest (Eva Bartok) who 
strikes the millionaire’s fancy; but the 
youngest (Anna Maria Alberghetti) 
gets herself instantaneously engaged to 
him by behaving, to say the least, ex- 
tremely indecorously. 

It takes an inordinate 
time and heavy-handed gaiety to get 
the romantic alignments back in their 
proper place. Non-millionaires in the 
audience can hardly be blamed if they 


find the proceedings a little too rich | 


and cloying for their blood. [L of D: 
A-I] 


LIZZIE (MGM) is a girl who has the 
misfortune to be inhabited by three 
separate and distinct personalities—a 
woebegone, sickly type; a wanton; and 
—almost engulfed by the other two— 
a nice, wholesome, well-adjusted girl. 
The movie is based on The Bird’s Nest, 
a novel by Shirley Jackson. If the screen 
adaptation is at all faithful to the book, 
then a remarkable coincidence attests 
to Miss Jackson’s grasp of abnormal 
psychology. For the story bears a strik- 
ing resemblance to The Three Faces of 
Eve, an actual psychiatric case history 
recently published by two psychiatrists 
and even now being made into a film 
by another studio. 

Whatever the movie’s closeness to 
actuality, however, its does not achieve 
much of that old dramatic necessity— 
plausibility, Its psychiatry (and its psy- 
chiatrist, Richard Boone) are hopelessly 
oversimplified. And though Eleanor 
Parker gives her triple role a good, vir- 
tuoso try, she goes overboard playing 
the bad girl—and the film goes over- 
board with her. [L of D: B] 

Morra WALSH 
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C] THE LEGION OF DECENCY 


By Avery Dulles, S.J. How is the con- 
science of a mature individual Catholic 
affected by the various aspects of the 
Legion of Decency—the list, the oath, 
special categories? Here are some clear 
answers. 15¢ 


[1] CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


By William McGucken, S.J. One of the 
all-time favorite pamphlets of the Amer- 
ica Press, this statement of the purpose 
and philosophy of Catholic education is 
compact, clear, readable and sound. 
Read it for inspiration or study it fot 
information. Share it with non-Catholic 
friends. 25¢ 


C1 THE CATHOLIC FAMILY 


By John L. Thomas, S.J. What are the 
basic problems that a Catholic family 
has to face today in a non-Catholic en- 
vironment? A bright, clear, penetrating 
pamphlet by an expert. 


EDUCATION 
(0 Federal Aid to Education 25¢ 
C0 Religion and American Democracy 25¢ 
(1 Right to Educate 25¢ 
(] The State and Religious Education 25¢ 
(1) Why a Catholic College? 15¢ 
(] Christian Education of Youth 
(Encyclical ) 25¢ 
( Tenets for Readers and Reviewers 25¢ 
VOCATION 
C Fit for the King (for girls) 25¢ 
(0 What Shall I Be? 45¢ 
C— I Chose Politics 15¢ 
0 Holy Virginity (Encyclical) 10¢ 
ENCYCLICALS FOR MAY AND JUNE 
(] Christian Marriage 95¢ 
(J On the Holy Spirit 25¢ 
(1 On the Sacred Heart 25¢ 
(0 On the Sacred Liturgy 40¢ 





Discounts: 1-9 copies at list price 
Over 10 copies 33 1/3% Discount 
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District of Columbia 


TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED = 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


RapNorR, PENNSYLVANIA 


COLLEGE OF 
SAINT TERESA | 


Thirty minutes from Philadelphia 
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of the ‘aoe Anions anate WINONA, MINNESOTA A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION 
e oath, For the Higher Education of Catholic Women FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION 
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of Colleges. Accredited by the Association of Amer- 
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by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bache- 
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For particulars address 
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Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Music, 


For catalogue address:The Registrar, 
family Bachelor of Fine Arts, Academic and basic 


Caldwell College 


olic en- professional courses in Nursing. Graduate CABRINI COLLEGE 
tee Department of Sacred Theology. 
etrating FOR WOMEN Radnor, Pa. 
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New York 
MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 





ion 25¢ A Jesuit School for Boys Teacher and Secretarial Training 
15¢ Grades 8-12 TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
: Outstanding academic and spiritual training 
under Jesuit Fathers. Excellent college record. Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
25¢ Ideally located on 400 acre estate in heart of Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 


ers 25¢ 











Berkshires. All modern equipment, snacious 
gymnasium and dining hall. New classroom 
and science building. New student residence. 
Private golf course. Complete sports program 
Skiing. Elevation 1250’ 

For cataloa write 























New York 














Confers A.B.. B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical. 
Secretarial Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism. Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 




















25¢ Rev. D. AUGUSTINE KEANE, S.J. GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street. New 
a5¢ Cranwell School, 426 Lee Road, Lenox. Mass. York, N.- ¥. 
WHITE PLAINS : : : 
15 Also in Quebec City, Canada. Paris and 
¢ oe Westchester County, New York Rome. Address Secretary. 
10¢ Michigan 
Conducted by the Sisters of Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
ivi i x Ti ywtown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. d 
JUNE SIENA HEIGHTS RECT iba RS Re bes Mager Na Y: Mason Saeie 
95¢ COLLEGE B.A. and B.S. degrees. Standard courses in = 
Arts and Sciences, pre-medical, journalism Ohio 
25¢ ——. ——. ag eee studies, fine arts. 
40¢ ADRIAN, MICHIGAN eautiful location. Extensive campus. 
I 
e ‘ Forty Minutes From New York City. 
—¥ Accredited Catholic College Cfilmour 
ce 
aie for Women 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic Ca CITY 
17, N. Y. Bachelor degrees in Arts, Science A COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
asi and Music LA SALLE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Graduate Department confers sae Fully accredited four-year college preparatory 
ll me O Master of Fine Arts degree Military Academy courses for resident and day students conducted 
. apt Foremost Catholic military pre- by the Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre Dame, 
payed ‘ Beautiful buildings paratory school under Christian Ind. Beautiful 133 acre campus in suburban 
2 a Brothers. Accredited college prep- Cleveland with easy access to all social and 
Interesting campus life aration. Grades 8-12. Small classes. cultural activities. Excellent facilities. Wide 
wee Ideal accommodations for idee tenes’ on Geeat Boats range of sports. Small classes. Counseling and 
* guidance. a 
Sister students oo "See tee Catalog Office ef Admissions ~ é 
aon a ADDRESS THE DEAN Box T, Oakdale, L. |., New York Box F Gates Mills, Ohie 
d) 36 
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Do you get into arguments... 


over best sellers ? 


You know how difficult it is to discuss calmly certain con- 
troversial books. Authors like Graham Greene, John O'Hara, 
Caldwell, Steinbeck, Jones, Douglas, Waugh, Windsor, 
Mauriac, Asch and many others bring up so many conflict- 


ing points of view. 


Norms for the Novel 


By HAROLD C. GARDINER, S.J. 


Literary Editor of AMERICA 


NorMs For THE NOVEL 


applies basic principles to 54 recent “controversial” novels. Such 
problems as objective judgments; objectionable parts and total 
effect; detailed descriptions; evil characters; morals, religion, 
literary norms; inspiration and creative genius—all are discussed 
and applied to 54 well-known recent works. 

READERS Say: “delightfully surprised . . . a worth-while addition 
to our library . . . a non-Catholic friend at the office read it and 
agrees with most of the conclusions . . .” A city editor. “. . . ma- 
ture judgment that one seldom finds in the average critical judg- 
ment of literature . . .” College English professor. “. . . excellent 
book . . . quite an interesting viewpoint. I am taking it to our 





FOR MAY 


SPECIAL OFFER 


50% discount 


Mary and Modern Man 


Edited by 
Thomas J. M. Burke, S.J. 


A unique approach to Our Lady 
in relation to modern men and 
women and our culture. “Well 
done! And such an interesting 
variety of eloquent, thoughtful 
men you have brought together 
to speak to us of Mary!” 

List price $3.50 [J 


Mary and the Popes 


Five documents of the Popes on 
Our Lady. In this volume of 107 
pages you will find special trans- 
lations of authoritative statements 
on Mary by four great Popes, in- 
cluding the infallible definitions 
of the Immaculate Conception by 
Pius IX and of the Assumption 
by Pius XII. List price $1.00 


senior English staff to digest.” English teacher in England. 


Steady demand for this mature guide to sound evaluation of 
List Price $2.00 0 





modern fiction. 


The Popes on Youth 
Papal teachings on youth, edited hy Ray-| 
mond B. Fullam, S.J. While they last! 


First edition almost completely sold out. 
List Price $5.00 9 





OTHER 
GOOD 
BOOKS 


The America Book of Verse — 
(SECOND VOLUME 1930-1955) 

Edited by James E. Tobin (Catholic Boo 
Club Editorial Board). Ranks with the 
best of our times in genuine inspiration 
and craftsmanship. _List Price $3.00 
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THE AMERICA Press, 70 E. 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send the books checked above. 


A John LaFarge Reader 


Edited by Thurston N. Davis, S.J., and 
Joseph Small, S.J. New reviewers and 
new readers are constantly “discovering 
how readable and how genuinely inspir 
ing this eminently representative sele 

tion of Father LaFarge’s life interests 
really is. List Price $3.50 [7 


Regular Book Discounts 


Hnclosed $32. 3.5363: Bill me 0 
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